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Now for Some Facts! 
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POLITICAL. 





THE DECLINE OF THE SENATE. 


Condensed for Tus Literary Dicest from Two Papers in 
The Forum, New York, November. 
§ 
SHALL THE SENATE RULE THE REPUBLIC? 
PROFESSOR H. VON HOLST, OF THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


HE Senate has made it fearfully clear that for a long time 
we have been steadily drifting towards the most danger- 
ous shoals, and it is perhaps to be thanked for having given 
the helm aturn which has suddenly brought the breakers 
into plain view. Thoughtful patriots, in and out of the Press, 
have for years warningly called attention to the fact that, in 
consequence of the part money has been allowed to play in 
politics, and for other reasons, the Senate was swiftly gliding 
down from the high plane it had heretofore occupied. What 
they complained of, however, was that nobody would be 
tempted in the future, as many a keen observer had been in 
the past, to see in it the noblest and the strongest column of 
the glorious political structure erected by the Philadelphia 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. The most dismal croaker 
has not ventured to go the length of prophesying that ere long 
the Senate would allow itself, in a most portentous crisis, to 
become nothing but a clog upon the other wheels of Govern- 
ment; to submit in servile impotency to the yoke and the 
lash of a handful of its members; to laugh insulting scorn in 
the face of the people, and, with brazen audacity, pillory popu- 
lar government before the world. 

This is the pass to which things have come. The Holy 
Book tells us of a fool that sold his birthright for a mess of 
potage. The Senate of the United States sells not only its 
rights, but also its sworn duties, and not only these, but also 
the birthright of the people of the United States for less—for 
the ghost of a shadow, euphemistically called the “ courtesy of 
the Senate.” Let it beware! The people of the United States 
are the most patient people on the face of the earth—often 
patient to the verge of criminality—but there is, after all,a 
limit to their patience, and they are not fools. The Senate will 
not long be permitted to shield itself by pleading that, willing 
or not, it cannot break loose from its allegiance to the ghost 


of a shadow, because to dethrone the exacting sovereign is 


rendered impossible by its rules. 
The Senate unquestionably has the constitutional right to 
prevent any legislation desired by the House of Representa- 


tives, the President, and a majority of the people; but it 


outrageously tramples under foot the underlying principle of 
the whole Constitution, if it perverts the right given by 
Article I., Section 5, Clause 2 to each House of Congress to 
“determine the rules of its proceedings,” into a privilege 
enabling every one of its members to prevent for an indefinite 
time its acting. If such a perversion be allowable, the Legis- 
lature of Nevada, with a population barely sufficient for a 
good-sized third-class city, has constitutional power to dele- 
gate to two men the infrangible right of condemning the 
seventy millions of the United States to be a stagnant pool in 
regard to vital questions. To the United States, then, the 
glorious feat has been reserved of reviving the /édberum veto of 
Poland. If there ever was method in madness, surely it is 
here. 

Whatever Senators may think about the dignity and worth 
of the Senate, the people of the United States cannot afford 
to let it drift into becoming a worthless, or worse than worth- 
less, body. Towipe it out of existence—as, perhaps, the House 
of Lords will be wiped out in not too distant a future—will not 
do. It is not only the historical evolution of the United 
States, which renders the perpetual conservation of the Senate 
indispensable. To abolish that body would be virtually the 
abandonment of the Federal principle, and a Republic of the size 
of the United States that is not constructed upon the Federal 
principle must inevitably drift into anarchy or absolutism, or 
a combination of both. The relations between the Executive 
and Legislative powers would be lacking the necessary regu- 
lating balance-wheel if the President were confronted by a 
One-House Congress. Unless they were elected at the same 
time, their pulling together would more and more become a 
question of chance, and by pulling together they might easily 
render themselves even a greater curse to the people than if, 
by incessant wrangling, they should frequently bring the Gov- 
ernment to a deadlock, or keep the political temperature con- 
stantly at fever heat. 

A Senate, says The Federalist, is needed, because without it 
the Government would be characterized by mischievous muta- 
bility. In the Senate, “the cool and deliberate sense of the 
community” is to find expression, Yes, that is the para- 
mount constitutional task of the Senate: it is to represent the 
sober second thought of the sovereign people in the authorita- 
tive formulating of its legislative will. Does the Senate, at 
the present juncture, represent any thought ? 

By being the official embodiment of the sober second 
thought of the people in formulating its legislative wiil, the 
Senate will secure the stability of the government, argues 7he 
Federalist, and it concludes its summary of the conse- 
quences of “ public instability ” by the following sentences: 

“ But the most deplorable effect of all this is, that diminution 
of attachment and reverence which steals into the hearts of 
the People, toward a political system which betrays so many 
marks of infirmity, and disappoints so many of their flattering 
hopes. No Government, no more than an individual, will 
long be respected, without being truly respectable.” 

Does the Senate act in a way calculated to be considered 
“truly respectable”? If it continue thus, will it still “long be 
respected”? If the Senate cease to be respected, must not, 
of necessity, “a diminution of attachment and reverence” 
toward the whole “ political system” “steal into the hearts of 
the People”? Will the people rest satisfied with grumbling 
over their morning paper and then go about their business? 
Will they not at last awaken to the full consciousness that this 














‘is their business above and before all other? Will they not 
draw the logical conclusions of the fact that upon them rests 
the ultimate responsibility, and that, like every other people, 
they will be governed as they deserve to be governed ? 





II. 
THE SENATE IN THE LIGHT oF HISTORY. 


S soon after the organization of the Federal Government 

as the best public opinion had time clearly to formulate 

itself, there was a practical unanimity of opinion that, what- 

ever part of the Government might break down, the Senate was 

so happily devised as to remain the stablest and safest part of 

the whole structure. The Senatorial conception of duty and 
dignity was as high as is indicated by Hamilton’s remarks: 

“That a man should have the power in private life of recall- 
ing his agent is proper; because in the business in which he is 
engaged, he has no other object but to gain the approbation 
of his principal. Is this the case with the Senator? Is he 
simply the agent of the State? No. He isan agent for the 
Union, and he is bound to perform services necessary for the 
good of the whole, though his State should condemn him.” 

This ideal was fairly realized from the foundation of the 
Government until a period that is almost Within the memory 
of men now living. The Senate became incomparably the 
foremost legislative body of the modern world. Some of the 
most remarkable men of the century performed their most 
remarkable achievements there, and the body of eloquence 
and learning that went to the building-up of its influence and 
traditions includes, in fact, the best literature that we have 
produced. There is no doubt, either, that for two or three 
generations of Senators the ability and dignity of the body 
constantly grew. 

That the Senate has greatly deteriorated, is a common- 
place remark—a matter of universal knowledge—but how 
greatly it has deteriorated can be shown in no other way so 
forcibly as by a comparison of its members in 1849 and its 
members in 1893. In 1849, not only did every man of ordinary 
intelligence, in any part of the United States, know by name 
such Senators as Clay, Webster, Douglas, Calhoun, and 
Seward, but men everywhere had a clear idea of the individual 
characteristics of these men, and discussed their utterances in 
every neighborhood. Very different is the case now with the 
eighty-eight Senators of the Senate of to-day. Of these, 
few know from what State the half come by reading their 
names, 

To secure as fair a contemporaneous opinion of the present 
Senate as possible, I have solicited the codperation of six men 
of most excellent judgment, some of whom are Democrats and 
some Republicans, some of whom have a personal acquaint- 
ance with most of the Senators and have opportunity to know 
them close at hand, and some of whom have an equally good 
opportunity to judge oftheir characteristics. I have made out 
five lists, in each of which five out of six of these special students 
of our public life agree in placing the Senators here following: 

1. The Senators of the old theory and traditions of the 
Senate include Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island; Mr. Allison, of 
Iowa; Mr. Gray, of Delaware; Mr. Hawley, of Connecticut; 
Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts; Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts ; 
Mr. Mills, of Texas; Mr. Morrill, of Vermont; Mr. Platt, of 
Connecticut ; Mr. Sherman, of Ohio; Mr. White, of Louisiana; 
Mr. Lindsay, of Kentucky; Mr. McPherson, of New Jersey ; 
Mr. Vilas, of Wisconsin; Mr. Wilson, of lowa; Mr. Cullom, of 
Illinois; Mr. Frye, of Maine; Mr. Palmer, of Illinois; Mr. 
Proctor, of Vermont. 

2. The professional politicians of the Senate—the men who 
have procured seats by the methods used by ward politicians, 
and who hold their seats as the reward of this kind of activity, 
include the six Senators from New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

3. The men who have seats in the Senate because of their 
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wealth—men, who it is not probable would ever have been 
elevated to such a position because of their political services 
or solely because of their intellectual resources, or men whose 
own commercial interests, or the commercial interests they 
represent, have thrust them there. This class includes Mr. 
Brice, of Ohio; Mr. Camden, of West Virginia; Mr. Jones, of 
Nevada; Mr. Mitchell, of Wisconsin; Mr. Stewart, of Nevada; 
Mr., Wolcott, of Colorado. 

4. The class of oddities and accidents—some of them men 
who have obtained Senatorships solely because of their noto- 
riety in the new States of the Northwest, when these were 
forcibly pulled into the Union, and some who, to everybody's 
surprise, and sometimes to their own, are the results of a pass- 
ing political upheaval like that which agitated Kansas a little 
while ago—this class includes Mr. Allen, of Nebraska; Mr. 
Kyle, of South Dakota; Mr. Peffer, of Kansas; Mr. Roach, of 
North Dakota; Mr. Squire, of Washington, Mr. Martin, of 
Kansas, 

5. The “old fogies”” of the Senate include many men who 
Originally could lay claim to Senatorial fitness, but who have 
grown old mentally or temperamentally, and are now rather 
hindrances than helps to the Nation’s progress. This class is 
naturally large from the Southern States, 

It is hard to resist the conclusions that a classification made 
as this has been made, expresses the best contemporaneous 
judgment of the members of the present Senate. That, as a 
whole, it is a commonplace body in comparison with the 
Senate of any preceding time cannot be denied—common- 
place in ability, courage, and dignity. 

There is probably a larger number of members of the present 


Senate who never filled an office directly from the people than 
in any preceding Senate. 

The truth of the matter is, that at every period in our history 
we have had the kind of Senate that we have deserved to 
have. When politics was a more dignified profession, we had 
the best men of the Nation in the Senate. When it was pug- 
nacious, we had great fighters in the Senate. Now that it has 
become, in many parts of the Union, an ignoble profession, 
we have a large proportion of commonplace men, and an 
element of positively ignoble men—men whom it is a shame 
to honor. It were idle to blame Senators themselves for the 
change, since it is the people that are to blame. We put poli- 
tics on a lower level than our fathers put it. With them, it 
was easily the noblest of professions. Now it is neglected. 
We are not willing to confess it, but we regard politics as a 
kind of service we employ men to do, who have an aptitude 
for inducing us to employ them, or men of another class who 
can afford to live on small salaries. Why should we concern 
ourselves about it ? 

Since the cause of the Senate’s decline is clearly the decline 
of the political spirit of the people, the Senate will regain its 
dignity and its usefulness in proportion to the rise in the 
political spirit of the people. There is no mechanical device 
whereby the lost dignity can be restored. The election of 
Senators directly or in effect by popular vote, methods that 
have been much discussed, would hardly improve the Senate ; 
for are the Governors of the States abler or more dignified 
men than the Senators? The organization of the Senate and 
even the method of the election of Senators vindicate the 
wisdom of the fathers: its present fersonne/ simply marks the 
decline/of politics as one of the noble professions. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND POLAND. 
L. E. a 
‘Translated and Condensed’ for§$Tue Lirgrary Dicrest from a Paper in 
'Preussische Fahrbicher, Berlin, October. 


INCE the day when the political shortsightedness of the 

dominant factors in tne German Reichstag awakened 

public interest in the Poles, the German Press{has been very 
much exercised over the Polish question. 

All its [views are survivals from ‘the state of things*!in 
which German{unity had its origin. German unity, however, 
is no longer in a state of becoming’; it exists, irrevocable 
and indestructible. All the internatior2! relations of Europe 
are dislocated by \the creationfof this new Empire of the 
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Centre. In a hundred instances what was formerlyfright, or 
at least natural, is now unnatural and false; and in nothing 
is this more clearly exemplified than in respect of Poland. 

The German papers discuss the Polish question from the 
fundamental position, that united action of the three partition- 
ing Powers is the only proper basis of operation, and that to 
irritate Russia by an exceptional treatment of the Prussian 
Poles might, and, indeed, must be, for Germany, a risky pro- 
cedure. This is an argument from the arsenal of a past con- 
dition of things. 

In the days when a united Germany was only in process of 
formation, Russia, occupied with dreams of Constantinople, 
looked favorably on Prussia’s efforts to that end. It promised 
to raise up for her a powerful ally against Austria, her rival 
Slav Power, and against France the jealous guardian of the 
Oriental Question, and Cerberus of the Dardanelles. There 
was nothing to disturb the old friendly relations between 
Russia and Prussia, and the statesman at the head of the 
infant Empire had nothing to do but to follow out the old 
Prussian traditions; his only concern was to convert the old 
condition of vassalage into a dignified codperation. The 
Polish question, in which both Powers were equally concerned, 
afforded a common ground of action, and, in this matter, little 
Prussia could meet the colossal Empire as an equal, the more 
so that she could be serviceable to Russia in the matter. 

And so the Pole became the common whipping-stock 
(Prigel-knabe) of both Powers, Bismarck comprehending 
clearly that the accord between Russia and Prussia would 
subsist just so long as the Polish policy of both Powers might 
rest on a common basis. In conformity with this understand- 
ing, both Governments continued to flog their Poles when- 
ever occasion arose, if only to show each other how honorable 
were their several intentions. Cuffing the Poles was regarded 
as a sort of exchange of international courtesies. 

Everything originating in time and space conceals in its 
womb the germ of its own destruction. When Napoleon III. 
took up the idea of a Latin union, the idea of a German union, 
which would wrest the sceptre from his grasp, probably did 
not present itself to,.him. So, too, Bismarck and his predeces- 
sors, in laying the foundation of German unity, using the race- 
consciousness as their cement, had probably no idea of show- 
ing to other races and peoples how admirably this cement 
served its purpose; but, ere the noble structure was completed, 
the secret of the cement had been grasped by other races. 
The German Empire is more securely established than ever 
the Napoleonic Empire was, but that which overthrew the 
latter is, at least,a grave danger for Germany. The idea of 
German unity has awakened the idea of Slavic unity, and the 
realization of the German idea has made a powerful and last- 
ing impression on the Panslavists. 

The achieved unity of Germany has evoked the sentiment 
which, starting from St. Petersburg, seeks to unite all the 
Slavic folk under one head. Germany’s hegemony in Europe 
has awakened in the Russian Colossus an imperious craving 
to supplant her, This is a matter not to be regarded from too 
Chauvinistic and optimistic a point of view the instant in 
which the dream of a union of the whole Slavic race under 
the Russian sceptre shall realize itself, the days of Germany’s 
supremacy in Europe will be numbered. 

A collision between the Slavic East and the Germanic West, 
with the object of establishing Slavic unity on theruins of the 
German Empire, and of subordinating Germany to Russian 
supremacy, has become an historical necessity since the days 
of Sedan and Versailles. It may be long delayed, but it claims 
no less the undivided attention of the threatened Power. 

To seek and provoke this collision would, humanly speak- 
ing, be madness; to deny its inevitableness would be, from the 
German-national point of view, a crime. It is more than 
probable that the occasion will not be afforded by direct Ger- 
man interests, but by the rivalry between Russia and Austria. 
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This is, however, small ground for comfort, for every one 
realizes that in the struggle between the Romanoff and Haps- 
burg dynasties the fate of all Europe is involved. 

Subject to these conditions, the erstwhile Russo-Prussian 
whipping-post, the Pole, acquires a significance which, spite of 
German pride, cannot be ignored withimpunity. To treat the 
Poles as of old, with the object of conciliating Russia and 
healing the differences between the two Empires, would be to 
increase the chances of the East greatly to the detriment of 
the West. 

A glance at the Slavic people, both of Austro-Hungary and 
the Balkan Peninsula, is sufficient to justify this conclusion, 

It would be a criminal optimism to assume that the Germans 
enjoy the especial sympathy of these races. On the contrary, 
they hate the Germans with an intensity which would long 
since have driven them into the arms of Russia, were they not 
deterred by the example of Russia’s treatment of Poland. 

But, on the day on which the Poles, whether in consequence 
of a change in Russian policy, or in the conviction of the 
hopelessness of seeking support elsewhere, shall conclude 
peace with Russia, the last impediment to Slavic union will 
be removed, and German supremacy in Europe imperiled. 

It would be folly, too, to assume that the Poles themselves 
might not possibly be fired with the dream of Panslavism. 
Apart from the cohesive force of the idea of race-unity, the 
German treatment of the Poles, their banishment en masse 
from Prussia for a political offense, and the humane manner 
in which they were received by the Russian officials, have all 
contributed to pave the way for the acceptance of the Pan- 
slavic idea. 

And, strange as it may sound to some Germans, it is never- 
theless true that the modern emancipation from the Church 
reacts in favor of Panslavism. The young Pole when he turns 
away from the Church, if he does not join the Social-Demo- 
crats, becomes a Panslavist. What else is there for him? He 
may not like the Empire, but the Empire may be changed, the 
race remains. 

It rests with Germany, by a bold and liberal policy, to con- 
ciliate the Poles, for her own interest, or to drive them irre- 
deemably into the Moloch of Panslavism. German and Polish 
interests are identical. The Polish representatives in the 
Reichstag are striving to draw nearer to the German Govern- 
ment, that they may save their own people from annihilation, 
and Germany from a grave peril. 

Whether this is the right course for Poland ; whether future 
historians will tell to their credit that they remained true to 
their thousand-year association with the West, or damn them 
for holding aloof from the interests of their race, that is— 
cosas de Espaia—a question which concerns the Poles only. A 
question on which the Poles already disagree. 

For Germany, the Polish question is a vital one. Poland is 
not the only trump, but it is one of the trumps which Germany 
should guard jealously. 

Are the Poles themselves conscious of their significance in 
the impending struggle? Should they not be aroused to its 
realization? These are questions to be disposed of in a future 


paper. 


Eggs, et Cetera.—The only possible objection in the United 
States to the free admission from the Dominion of eggs, as 
representing all other articles of food, is that it may postpone 
the political absorption of Canada. Strange as it may be, a 
trifle so slight as the tariff effecting eggs might stand in the 
way of a settlement of the question upon which the American 
public are profoundly interested, for there is alarge and grow- 
ing party in this country that think that Canada is essential to 
the completeness of the Union. Being deceived by imperfect 
information, and failing to apprehend the real sentiment of the 


Canadian people, they argue for the continued isolation of the 
Dominion as the best means to achieve a political union,— 
Erastus Wiman in The North American Review, November, 
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THE BEARING OF DWELLINGS ON CRIME. 


LuDWIG FULD. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicgest from a Paper in 
Von Fels sum Meer, Stutigart, Heft 2. 
N the discussion of the dwelling-house problem, and the 
means best adapted to its solution, very little attention 
has been devoted to the relation between unsatisfactory dwell- 
ing-conditions and crime. This is, nevertheless, an important 
aspect of the dwelling-house question. The bearing of un- 
wholesome dwellings on crime, is of fully as great importance 
as their bearing on the public health. If the hygienist is able 
to trace the spread of epidemics to the unwholesome con- 
dition of the dwellings of the lower classes, the student of 
criminology has often enough reason to trace criminal 
degeneration to the same cause. 

The dwelling-houses of the poor as they unfortunately 
exist,and will long continue to exist, in many great cities, are 
at once the hotbeds and hiding-places of criminals. In no 
place is the criminal so secure from the pursuit of the police as 
in the crowded dwellings which are from day to day occupied by 
thousands who have not the means to rent a room for them- 
selves. In these overcrowded dwellings, which persons on the 
lowest rung of the social ladder call their own, every one who 
desires a night’s, or many nights’, lodging, is received without 
inquiry. No one asks if he is a workman out of luck or a 
criminal hiding from justice; all that is demanded of him is 
that he pay for his lodging. These uncivilized, overcrowded 
dwelling-places also generate crime. We see persons of all 
ages and occupations and of both sexes crowded together in 
one room, the habitual criminal with the honest workingman, 
the shameless prostitute with the girl who should be at school. 
Naturally, in such associations, every sense of right and 
morality is destroyed, and it is no wonder if children brought 
up amid such surroundings, take early to crime. Evil example 
is infectious, and few indeed of those who are subjected to 
such associations have strength to withstand their demoral- 
izing influences. 

Some years ago, one familiarly acquainted with the crimi- 
nal world of Berlin, depicted the connection between miser- 
able dwellings and crime with extreme lucidity, and, we believe, 
with thorough justice. “On entering such a house,” he 
writes, ‘‘one’s nostrils are offended with a damp, sickly odor, 
filth reigns everywhere, and half-naked children are strug- 
gling with each other on the stairs. The neighbors on the 
same floor are in a state of continual strife, and on the slight- 
est provocation the corridors and stairs are the scene of noisy 
brawls in the most obscene language, with sticks, broom- 
handles, and knives playing a conspicuous rdle. The women 
drench each other with nasty fluids, and tear each other’s hair, 
the men fling each other down the stairs, while children of 
all ages cry and howl. On all such occasions, the house divides 
itself into two parties, which assail each other; but if the 
house-owner or his representative should interfere in the cause 
of peace, the disputants at once cement a union for a joint 
assault upon the intruder.” 

A sad, disordered picture is presented to us in these words, 
and we encountered similar scenes in the interior of the dwell- 
ings. Such associations must necessarily be very unfavorable 
for the rising generation. As to any education of the chil- 
dren by their parents, that is quite out of the question; but 
this neglect is by no means the worst; far worse is the fact 
that these children, from earliest youth, see and hear much 
which poisons their natures, far worse is it that they must be 
witness of many things which deaden all sense of honor and 
decency. There is, hence, no ground for astonishment that, 
in great cities, the number of the morally degenerate and crim- 
inal children is an extraordinarily large one; it cannot sur- 
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prise one that, amid such conditions, there grows up a 
generation which has no conception of decency and honor; a 
generation which appears predestined throughout its life to 
violate the moral and social laws in one direction or another. 
“ Playing and fighting on the streets,” says the above-quoted 
author, “ soon ceases to afford an adequate field for the vicious 
tendencies of the growing generation; they set out in search 
of adventures. In the first place, dogs, horses, and men are 
teazed and frightened, and lamps and windows broken when 
opportunity offers. But this brings no profit, and soon ceases 
to fascinate. The more deprivations the young brood sustains 
at home, the more eager are its members to improve their 
condition. The show-windows of the confectioners begin to 
exercise their fascination over them; the warm sausages in the 
butcher’s shop, and the bottles of beer in the show-windows, 
arouse their interest. They take counsel with themselves as 
to how possession of these treasures might be acquired, and in 
due time some older comrade, with wider experience, shows 
them the means and the way to achieve their desires. The 
brutalization and degeneracy of the youth of great cities 
depend, beyond all question, in good part,on the wretched 
dwelling-conditions; and, from the point of view of criminal 
prophylactics, improvement in this direction is the most signi- 
ficant measure in the contest with crime.” 

Naturally it would be a mistake to believe that the con- 
nection here pointed out between dwellings and crime is 
applicable only to Berlin. The same is no less clearly apparent 
in other great cities. Jules Simon has depicted it in France, 
in writings characterized by the most brilliant eloquence; how 
it is in the English metropolis has been depicted not only in 
the revelations of the English writer, Slims, concerning the 
“London slums,” but also in the report of the English Parlia- 
mentary Commission. The trial of a horrible murder-case in 
Berlin last Fall, and the investigation of another notorious 
crime, threw a grewsome light on the demoralization in the 
lower strata of society, and a cry went up from the Press for 
amendments to the criminal code as a means of suppressing 
crime. Within certain limits such amendments may be 
desirable, but, in our opinion, it would be a delusion to expect 
any considerable diminution of crime in our great cities from 
such measures. The conditions point rather to the pressing 
necessity of a fundamental reform in the conditions of the 
dwellings of the lower classes. Remedy the barbarous condi- 
tions in which the lower classes dwell together, put an end to 
the existing crowded state of their habitations, provide 
against the huddling together of young and old of both sexes 
in One room, and a good measure of criminal reform will be 
achieved. The broad, energetic treatment of the dwelling- 
house problem, from the point of view of its bearing on crime, 
is the indispensable duty of the State and of society ; and the 
student of criminology, who regards crime as a social 
phenomenon, must, perforce, admit the justice of the well- 
known remark of Lord Beaconsfield, that the dwelling problem 
is inseparably interwoven with all social problems. 


THE VALUE AND INFLUENCE OF LABOR 
STATISTICS. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, U. S. COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 
Condensed for Tue Lirzrary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Engineering Magazine, New York, November. 


HERE are now in the United States, besides the National 
Department of Labor, thirty-two State bureaus or depart- 
ments devoted to the collection of statistics of labor by means 
of original investigations. Various other offices publish labor 
statistics ; but I speak here of the value and influence of those 
devoted specifically and technically to the investigation of social 
and industrial conditions, and to the publication of distinctive 
labor statistics. All the offices together have published nearly 
two hundred octavo volumes, covering a great variety of top- 
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ics and the results of investigation, relative to almost every 
condition and environment of the workingman. 

The question is often asked, and by very intelligent people, 
Of what good is a bureau of statistics of labor? Does the 
workingman secure any direct benefits from its existence? 
This question cannot be answered very specifically any more 
than could one asking for the direct benefits of the public- 
school. It would be difficult to show how a dollar more is 
made to enter the pockets of the working-people through the 
existence of the public-schools, or any other educational insti- 
tution. And yet all men will admit that the sum of benefits 
is largely increased by the existence of public-schools. “ Know 
thyself” is an injunction which should be applied to communi- 
ties as well as to individuals, and it is only through rigid, 
impartial, and fearless investigations that any community can 
know itself in many directions. Notwithstanding this general 
view of the educational influence of the offices I am consider- 
ing, very many instances of their specific influence can be cited, 
but for purposes of convenience | will confine myself to those 
only which have come under my own observation or within 
my own knowledge. 

One of the first results that | remember, as being traceable to 
a published report, related to the tenement-house system of the 
city of Boston. In the second, third, and fourth reports of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor there were 
many facts showing the condition of the tenement-houses in 
the city named. The public was fully apprised of the misery 
that existed in them, resulting from bad conditions, ill-con- 
struction, and all that tended to make tenement-house life an 
evil. Public attention was aroused through these publica- 
tions, better laws were framed, and a public sentiment created 
which crystallized in a reform movement, having for its pur- 
pose the improvement of tenement-houses in Boston. Some 
of the worst places were improved, and the impetus then given 
is still active. The bureaus everywhere, wherever conditions 
warranted it, have investigated the subject of child-labor, and 
shown to the public all the factsconnected with such employ- 
ment, the evils entailed upon the community, and the meth- 
ods which could be resorted to for its reduction, and every- 
where, too, the results have been beneficial. If the bureaus 
had never accomplished anything else than the marked reduc- 
tion in the number of young children—those under ten years 
of age—who are employed in ‘factories and workshops, they 
would have amply repaid the public for its expenditure in 
their equipment and support. 

The publication of information, relative to the inspection 
of factories and workshops in England and other countries, 
together with statistics showing the necessity for such inspec- 
tion in this country, has led, in several States, to the estab- 
lishment of boards of factory-inspectors. These inspectors 
enforce the Law concerning the hours of labor, the employ- 
ment of women and children, the guarding of machinery to 
provide against accidents, etc. Through these efforts (and 
they were largely induced by the reports of labor statistics) 
child-labor has decreased, accidents have been reduced in 
number and severity, the hours of labor have been short- 
ened, and the necessity of the reduction recognized, and 
so, all along that line of facts, the influence of the re- 
ports of offices we have been considering has been enor- 
mous; the value of their statistics cannot be expressed by 
figures. 

The first Ten-Hour Law in this country was passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1874. The statistics published 
by the Bureau of that State helped the passage of the Law in 
a marked degree, and they saved it from repeal in later years. 
Moreover, when the Massachusetts manufacturers claimed 
later that the Law placed them at a disadvantage in c»mpari- 
son with other States, the Legislature directed the Bureau of 
Statistics to investigate the subject; and this investigation 
was so much in favor of the reduction, that other States fol- 
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lowed suit, until now the ten-hour system is almost general in 
the United States. 

The bureaus have been very influential in securing a modifi- 
cation of the old common-law rule relating to the liability of 
employers for accidents occurring to their employés. In this 
direction the bureaus have done a great service, not only to 
the employés of railroads, and corporations engaged in produc- 
tion, but also in securing the public against the employment 
of incompetent men. 

Another very emphatic influence which the bureaus have 
exercised, is in the abolition or modification of what is known 
as the truck-store system, as well as of other abuses by which 
the laboring man was frequently victimized. Apart from this 
beneficent work, they have another and very important office 
to perform, that is, in the correction of false impressions, and 
the removal of apprehension based on exaggerated or false 
reports. 

At the same time, our bureaus have as yet done little more 
than demonstrate their capacity for future usefulness, They 
are poorly equipped, they need more men and more money, 
above all, they need trained statisticians. We have no means 
of training them except in the practical work of the statistical 
offices of the State, which in this way become a school for the 
future, 


THE REFORM OF THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
THE RIGHT REVEREND, THE LORD BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
Condensed for Tus Literary Dicsst from a Paper in 
The Humanitarian, London, November. 


E must limit ourselves to this question,—* In what way 
or ways can legislation promote temperance and dis- 
courage intemperance?” The optimist is convinced that our 
present licensing system is the best of all possible licensing 
systems; the pessimist is gloomily of the opinion that licens- 
ing legislation has been a blunder in the past, and is doomed to 
be a worse blunder in the future. The large majority of reason- 
able and experienced men will admit that temperance legis- 
lation can minimize temptation ; that, supported by courageous 
administration, it can reduce the public-houses, tippling-shops, 
and gin-palaces to the necessary minimum, But, reduction is 
not enough. The character of our houses of public entertain- 
ment must be changed, and toward this change of character, 
legislation can do much. It can make room for new and more 
wholesome influences and agencies; it can let new blood into 
our licensing system. Nor need we be too much alarmed by 
the cant which raises an outcry that personal liberty is in 
danger. It is not liberty, but license, the caricature of liberty, 
which has reason to fear. ‘ 

That there is room for further licensing reform, I need not 
pause to prove; but I may add to the mass of evidence and 
experience, illustrations which may, perhaps, be less familiar. 
First, a sinister fact from the labour-world at large. Dr. Gould, 
the eminent expert of the Washington Labour Department, 
points out that in those countries where labour is most severe, 
the publican recerves for liguor three-fifths as much as the land- 
lord receives for rent. 1n France and Belgium, the quota is 
higher still. 

Next, it is estimated that in England not less than one-eighth 
of the annual wage-fund is spent in alcoholic drinks. 

The entanglement of the temperance question with party 
politics is one of the principal obstacles to legislation. 

The chairman of the “ Licensed Victualler’s Central Protec- 
tive Society” has lately informed us that in the election of 
1892, the Licensed Victuallers adopted the motto“ Our Trade 
Our Politics.” A large section at least of the temperance 
party practically adopted as their motto “ The Politics which 
will help us to attack the Trade Our Politics.” I heard the 
Duke of Argyll say in the House of Lords, that “the temper- 
ance question has for the present passed into the hands ofthe 








political parties, and all efforts of the Right Reverend Bench 

will not succeed in extricating it.” But it will not be our fault 
if this question, which lies near the root of all social and moral 
reform, is not dealt with on its merits and without reference 
to party politics. It is one of the many virtues of the Gothen- 
burg system that it emancipates Temperance and Licensed 
Victualling from the bondage of party connections. 

The greatest obstacle lies in the dissensions and internecine 
hostilities of temperance reformers themselves. The divisions 
of Christendom are beyond comparison the worst foe it has to 
encounter. In Scandinavia, the Gothenburg system originally 
formed part of a comprehensive Licensing Reform, and it 
works peacefully and progressively alongside of “ Prohibition.” 
Why not so in England ? 

The essence of the Gothenburg System is the elimination of 
private profit in the sale of liquor. The scheme has been 
called Utopian. An epithet could hardly be less appropriately 
applied, because, that is Utopian which exists nowhere but in 
the fruitful fancy. This system has in a greater or less degree, 
established itself in Sweden and Norway, in Finland, in 
Switzerland, in England, and is on the point of being intro- 
duced into the United States of America. In Switzerland, a 
federal monopoly has been established with undeniable suc- 
cess, and, in 1890, at the Alcohol Congress in Christiania, Mr. 
Millet, the Swiss representative, described the Gothenburg 
system as “the best yet known solution of the question 
involved.” 

The triumphant march of the system through the most 
enlightened countries of the world is the best proof of its value 
and vitality. The disadvantages are almost entirely due to the 
control being imperfect. Brandy was, when the system started, 
the national drink and the national danger. Beer and wine 
were left uncontrolled ; beer was actually encouraged as a tem- 
perance drink. Since then, beer has become a serious source 
of mischief. Accordingly, steps are being taken to bring fer- 
mented, as well as spirituous, liquors under control. Among 
the advantages of the system are the complete severance of 
the public-house from party politics; a general reduction of 
the number of licenses, with a consequent lessening of the 
temptation to drink; a large reduction of the consumption 
of spirits—thirty-five per cent. in Sweden, and fifty-three per 
cent. in Norway; a marked improvement in the character of 
houses; the ready adoption of any measure of improvement 
suggested by experience; the large-handed assistance given 
out of the surplus profits to a whole host of public objects. 
Can we be surprised that “no single community, so far as can 
be learned, which has once tried the system, has afterwards 
abandoned it” ; or, again, at the attitude of the temperance 
party? In the Lower House of the Swedish Parliament, 
which contains 228 members, thirty are total abstainers. These, 
with forty additional members, while favouring the inaugura- 
tion of a régime of Prohibition, have never clamoured for the 
abolition of the existing system. The leader of the temper- 
ance party in the Lower House, in a recent letter, made use of 
these significant words: ‘‘As to my personal views of the 
Gothenburg system, I will merely add, that, with all its defects 
{mostly due, as already explained, to the control being incom- 
plete), it is vastly preferable to free trade in liquors, or to the 
ordinary licensing system.” It is estimated that Norway con- 
tains 100,000 total abstainers, and Sweden 194,000, and, there- 
fore, the attitude of the spokesman of so‘numerous a body as 
this should be deemed fairly conclusive testimony. 

May I not, then, at least say on behalf of my scheme what the 
cautious Bishop Butler, in the Preface to his famous “Analogy” 


was content to claim for Christianity itself, “that it is not so 
clear a case that there is nothing in it”? What sensible 
citizen can deny that it, at all events, deserves serious and 
favorable consideration? But in these days, no scheme, how- 
ever rational and well buttressed by experience, can hope to 
win its way unsupported by a strong and persistent body of 
enlightened opinion. 
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EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The London Quarterly Review, October to December. 


NGLO-SAXON literature has hitherto been best known 
as a happy hunting-ground for grammarians. We have 
been wont to look upon our early writers simply as the expo- 
nents of philological rules, rather than to regard the rules them- 
selves as the instruments of an important phase of human 
thought. To some extent, no doubt, the evil has been an 
unavoidable one, The philological treatment of the subject 
must of necessity have preceded the literary. Still, one can- 
not help regretting that the scaffolding has so often done duty 
for the building—that the philological means has so often 
been substituted for the literary end. 

A somewhat new departure has been made, however, by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, who, in two volumes recently published, has 
approached the literature of our ancestors from the purely 
literary point of view. To this literature Mr. Brooke is 
inclined, if anything, to assign too high a literary value. For 
the Anglo-Saxon literature is not a great one in the sense that 
the Greek and Roman literatures are great. It has little 
beauty of form or breadth of outlook—little sense of propor- 
tion, philosophical insight into nature and human nature, or 
powerful delineation of the passions and struggles of mankind. 
Still, it is in many ways an interesting literature. It would be 
interesting if it belonged to an alien race. To us, whose 
fathers wrote it, it should be doubly interesting. 

The present volumes—there is a promise of more to follow 
—deal with the first period of Anglo-Saxon literature, a period 
entirely poetical. It begins in the England beyond the sea, 
and continues until the accession of Alfred, culminating 
between the years 670, when Caedmon began to write, and 
780, when Cynewulf died. Within this period were produced 
specimens of lyric and elegiac poetry, like the “ Lament of 
Deor,” the “ Wanderer,” and the “ Seafarer”; of narrative and 
religious poetry, like the Caedmonic “ Paraphrase,” and the 
“Christ” and “ Elene” of Cynewulf; of descriptive, like the 
“ Phoenix” and the “ Riddles,” and even some-sort of epic 
poetry, like “‘ Beowulf.” 

It is supposed that “ Beowulf” was edited in its present form 
by a Christian writer of the Seventh or Eighth Century. Por- 
tions, however, are of a much higher antiquity, possibly the 
oldest English literature we possess. The poem narrates two epi- 
sodes in the life of the hero, “ Beowulf,” separated by a period 
of some fifty years—the first, his fight with the monster Gren- 
del and his dam, the second, his conflict with a mighty dragon 
of Geitland, in which he received his death-wound. The 
work is valuable, not only because it throws great light on the 
manners and customs of the earliest English, but also because 
it pictures for us their ideal of manhood. And a noble ideal 
it is. 

The Caedmonic poems move in a different atmosphere. 
They versify, with more or less freedom, the stories of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Daniel,together with portions of the Gospels and 
of early Chtistian legend. In great part, they are mere para- 
phrases; but here and there occur bursts of real genius, nota- 
bly in the narratives of the Fall of the Angels and the Fall of 
Man, the Flood, the Battle of Abraham with the Kings of the 
East, and the Passage of the Red Sea. 

Cynewulf, who, besides Caedmon, is the only Anglo-Saxon 
poet we know by name, reminds one of a modern writer— 
Cowper. He has the same personal note, the same sympathy 
with all created things, almost the same religious experience. 

The gems of our early literature, however, are the short, half- 
lyrical pieces—the elegies, as Mr. Brooke calls them—which 
we knowas “The Lament of Doer,” “ The Lover’s Message,” 
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“The Wife’s Complaint,” “The Seafarer,” and “The Wan- 
derer.” 

Anglo-Saxon poetry was much hampered by its crude system 
of versification. Classic prosody, no less than our own, lent 
itself readily to sublime or beautiful effects; but one feels that 
no poet, however great, could have achieved any real master- 
piece under the Anglo-Saxon forms. Anglo-Saxon versifica- 
tion knew nothing of quantity or rhyme, and the number of 
syllables in a line was a matter of little consequence. Its only 
essentials were accent and alliteration. Grotesque as the 
Anglo-Saxon prosody sounds to modern ears, it was not 
altogether inappropriate to the quickness and directness of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. Nor did it misbecome the fierce war- 
rage, the joy in physical strength, the rude exultation in 
triumph, which characterize our early literature. Features 
such as these remind us of Homer and of the earlier Biblical 
poetry; so, too, does the tendency of Anglo-Saxon poetry to 
parallelism of structure, to repetition of the same thought, and 
to the use of descriptive compounds and conventional epithets 
and titles. 

One of Mr. Brooke’s most interesting chapters is devoted to 
Anglo-Saxon poetry in relation to the sea. Our forefathers, 
like ourselves, loved the sea. They were close observers of its 
moods, and they had many names for it, expressive of its aspects 
from various points of view. Its general name was“ sae.” It 
was also the “ woeter,” the “ fldd,” the “ stream.” 

Connected with the religious spirit of the Anglo-Saxon poets 
is their loving reverence for women. As regards the emotions 
generally, the northern type of character is, no doubt, less 
given to demonstration than the southern, The North does 
not wear its heart upon its sleeve. Man’s love of woman is a 
far more influential and persistent force among the Teutonic 
than among the Roman races. When the first glamour of 
love has worn off, the Saxon, so far as he is representative of 
the genius of his nation, is not cloyed by possession of the 
desired object, but comes to experience a deeper and more 
purified emotion, which grows stronger as time goes on. 

It is this continuity of sentiment in the English race which 
makes the study of our early poets of so great importance to 
us. In reading other early literature we are, to some extent, 
in the position of mere spectators—the actors are foreign to 
us in race and sometimes in thought. Caedmon and Cyne- 
wulf, however, the unknown writers of “ Beowulf” and the 
lyrics, are of ourselves, and even when they are poorest and 
barest and dullest, we recognize the kinship. 


THE GREATEST WORK OF ERNEST RENAN. 


JAMES DARMESTETER. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


Revue Bleue, Parts, October 21. 


N a mass of bits of paper, found after the death of Renan, 
if on which he was wont to note all the thoughts and fancies 
which passed through his mind, was found one on which was 
written these words: “ Of all that I have done, | like best the 
Corpus.” 

This is something which the myriad readers of the “ Vze de 
Fésus" will not find it easy to understand, and which even will 
not be clearly comprehended by the, say, two hundred persons 
who are acquainted with the Corpus, except those who are 
thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of Renan, For him, the 
great thing in life, that which constituted its nobleness and 
worth, was to labor for absolute truth, for truth without alloy 
of error, disengaged from all personal illusion. In the present 
condition of knowledge, all the restorations we can make of 
periods of ancient times,—those which are of the most import- 
ance, since they created what we have inherited, and are that 
on which we live,—are works of conjecture of which the 
intuitive judgment of the thinker is the chief architect. Yet, 
upon a few remains of the shafts of columns, even genius can- 
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not erect the edifice of the ages in all its extent and all its 
height, in all its form and decoration. Genius can do no more 
than build a temple to its own glory. If the instinct of the 
thinker’s intuition agree with the dead reality, the good for- 
tune of this agreement cannot be fully known to us mortals, 
and is not perceived even by the discoverer save by a vague 
and uncertain pleasure. 

Doubtless, these magnificent restorations, which have their 
full value as ideals, are not lost to science; for they inspire 
more ardent research among ruins, they lead to the discovery 
of unexpected remains which some day will bring about new 
constructions more sure and nearer to the inaccessible reality, 
while they take a place in the eternal Pantheon of beautiful 
forms and noble images which humanity adores. Certainly, 
however, above this majestic work, which is the vision of a 
universe in ruins reflected in a great soul, but a soul which is 
individual, and imparting its own color to its conceptions,— 
above this must be esteemed infinitely higher, from the point 
of view of a realistic philosophy, the obscure, impersonal, 
almost anonymous, labor of the workman despoiled of his 
egotism, who limits his ambition to disinterring facts, to ex- 
huming realities, in order to put us in direct contact with the 
things which have been,and to reduce the number of yawning 
gaps which exist in the conclusions reached by the intuition 
of the poet. This exhumation is the work which has life, life 
through the past from which it draws its sustenance, life in 
the future, which will build upon it; this is the work which 
succeeds, which endures, and by which, however mute and 
incomplete it may be, the savant puts himself in full com- 
munion with past truth and with the consciousness of the 
universe. 

A work of this kind is the “ Corpus Semitzcarum Inscript:- 
onum,” and that is the reason it was so dearto Ernest Renan. 

At the beginning of this century we knew of but one docu- 
ment of Semitic antiquity—the Bible. The rest of the Semitic 
world was but a pale shadow, guessed at through the Scrip- 
tures. It was epigraphy—the science of inscriptions—which 
caused the Rephaim, that old tribe which occupied the land 
of Bashan long before the Amorites, to emerge from the 
world of shadows, In 1842, the pickaxe of Botta and of Layard 
brought old Assyria out of the earth, with its innumerable 
inscriptions, the deciphering of which will require the labors 
of generations of savants, In 1843, the Apothecary, Arnaud, 
discovered in the Yemen of Arabia the remains of that ancient 
Himyaritic or Sabzan civilization, which was unknown, save 
by the legends which had clustered about one personage, the 
Queen of Sheba. To these were added other discoveries, 
among which must be numbered those of Renan himself, who, 
in 1860, brought back from Tyre and Sidon and the Lebanon, 
valuable matter, including, however, more monuments than 
inscriptions, The Greek Corpus of Boeckh had shown what 
results might be obtained from material of this kind. 

Thereupon, on the 25th of January, 1867, Renan, in his own 
name and in that of Messrs. de Saulcy, de Longpérier, and Wad- 
dington, proposed to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres to undertake the publication of a Corpus of Semitic 
inscriptions. The Committee named by the Academy to 
consider the project, reported unanimously that it was useful ; 
that France, by its domination in Northern Africa, by its 
scientific relations with Egypt, Syria, and Greece, by the 
numerous specimens of Semitic writing in its museums, by the 
quantity of material collected by its missions, and, finally, by the 
traditions maintained in France from the time of the founder 
of Semitic epigraphy, the Abbé Barthélemy, was specially called 
on to take charge of this work. It was at first prescribed that 
the Corpus should be completed in two volumes. It was soon 
found, however, that it would be impossible to keep the work 
within such modest limits, and so it went on constantly 
growing. 

For twenty-five years Renan was the inspirer of the Corpus, 
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and centralized the labors of those who contributed to it. While 
he had eminent colleagues, and his own special part was limited 
to Phoenicia, his name will always be connected with the Cor- 
pus, of which he conceived the idea and traced the plan. The 
lines of the plan are grand and simple. The Corgus includes 
all the ancient texts of the Semitic tongues written in the 
Semitic alphabet, excluding the cuneiform inscriptions which 
are the subject of a special Corpus. These texts are classified 
according to language, and for each language according to its 
geographical distribution. They are given in fac-simile, so that 
the student is put as directly as possible face to face with the 
monuments; and also witha printed text, and with a Hebrew 
copy. 

The simple fact of having conceived, organized, and given 
life to the Corpus suffices to show how shallow is the criticism 
which declares Renan to have been a dilettante, too much ofa 
grand seigneur to trouble himself with details and the small 
needs of erudition. Vulgar criticism does not comprehend 
the union, in the same mind, of two superior talents, and 
because Renan was above all a synthetic and philosophical 
genius, such criticism thought it necessary to deny to him the 
virtues of the erudite man who has a passion for detail and 
knows that detail alone, the slightest fact, is the basis of all 
science, 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 








THE ELECTRIC FISHES. 
Dr. MCKENDRICK. 


Condensed for Tue Lirgerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Fortnightly Review, London, October. 

LTHOUGH electric fishes have been known from the days 
of the Pharaohs, it is only within the last ten or twelve 
years that the structure of the batteries has been carefully 
examined with the highest power of the microscope, and with 
the best histological methods, and that the phenomena of the 
living batteries in action have been studied in the physiological 
laboratory with the most refined methods of research. These 
investigations have brought to light many details of one of the 
most remarkable organs in the whole realm of nature. Here, 
we find an electric organ, more or less powerful, constructed, 
apparently, without insulators, regulated by the nervous 
system, and under the control of the animal; and, more 
remarkable still, it is found to be an organ not constructed 
on a new type for the production of electricity, but a modifica- 
tion of simple elementary tissues which, in other animals, 

manifest only feeble electrical properties. 

Two distinct types of electrical organs exist. One is closely 
related in structure to muscle, as found in the torpedo, gym- 
notus and skate, while the other presents more of the charac- 
ters of the structure of a secreting gland, as illustrated by the 
electrical organ of the thunderer-fish. Both types are built up 
of a vast number of minute, indeed, microscopical, elements, 
and each element is supplied with a nerve-fibre. These nerve- 
fibres come from large nerves that originate in the nerve-cen- 
tres—brain, or spinal-cord—and in these centres we find 
special large nerve-cells with which the nerve-fibres of the 
electric organ are connected, and from which they spring. 
We may, therefore, consider the whole electric apparatus as 
consisting of three parts: (1) Electric centres in the brain or 
spinal-cord ; (2) electric nerves passing to the electric organ ; 
and (3) the electric organ itself. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the electricity is generated in the electric cen- 
ters, and that it is conveyed by the electric nerves to the elec- 
tric organ. On the contrary, it is generated in the electric 
organ itself, but it is only produced so as to give a “shock” 
when it is set in motion by nervous impulses transmitted to it 
from the electric centres by the electric nerves. 

The electrical organs are all modifications of muscle. It 
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is not implied that they are muscular at any period in the 
life of an individual, but rather that they are developed from 
an embryonic tissue which somewhat resembles muscle, and 
which is developed into muscles in allied fishes. It is not 
necessary here to give in detail an account of recent researches 
on the minute structure of muscle. Suffice it to say, that care- 
ful research shows it to be very complicated. Many muscle- 
fibres—not all—are supplied with a nerve-filament which 
pierces the sheath and terminates ina peculiar granular struc- 
ture of irregular form, known as an end-plate. Physiologists 
have strong grounds for believing that the end-plate is a struc- 
ture forming the connecting link between the terminations of 
the nerve and the contractile muscle-substance, and the 
changes excited in it by the nerve-impulse, in someway, stim- 
ulate the muscle-substance, causing it to contract. A consid- 
eration of this fact at once suggests the question, whether or 
not the electric disks are enlarged end-plates. If an electric 
organ has been slowly developed through the ages from striated 
muscle, we can readily suppose that the contractile substance 
became less and less in quantity, while the substance of the 
end-plate increased. As this process went on, the structure 
would have become less and less contractile, and more and 
more electrical in character, until contractility disappeared and 
only electrical phenomena remained. 

Let us now consider some of the nfore remarkable phe- 
nomena of these fishes. The electricity evolved from their 
batteries is, it need hardly be said, of the same nature as the 
electricity produced by any of the appliances now in common 
use. It produces, to a greater or lesser extent, the same 
physical and chemical phenomena. When a living electric 
fish is touched, it may or may not emit a shock, and it soon 
becomes evident that it is under the control of the will of the 
animal. It can also vary the strength of the shock, but it has 
not been clearly ascertained whether it can discharge a por- 
tion of its battery, a single gun, or whether it must fire a 
broadside at once. 

The analogy of an electric discharge to a muscular con- 
traction has been strikingly worked out in the physiological 
laboratory. To appreciate this, let us endeavor to imagine the 
order of the phenomena when a torpedo voluntarily gives a 
shock. In the first place, impulses pass from the brain (the 
volitional centre) to the electric lobe (the electric centre). 
Changes are there produced in the electric cells, and impulses 
are sent out from these at the rate of, say, 150 per second 
along the electric nerves. These impulses pass along the 
nerves at the comparatively slow rate of fifteen to twenty feet 
per second, and when they reach the electric organ they then set 
up chemico-physical changes, which occupy a latent period 
of from ‘/iooth to one */iooth of a second. Then the electric 
organ gives a rapid series of shocks corresponding to the num- 
ber of nervous impulses; as the nerve-centres become fatigued 
the shocks become fewer and fewer in number until they dis- 
appear; or the fish may voluntarily stop the discharges as it 
may cease to make any voluntary movement. The electric 
organ is subject to fatigue, and exhaustion may involve either 
the nerve-centres, or the electric organ, or both. Finally, the 
organ develops acid just as a muscle does, and, in all proba- 
bility, it uses up oxygen,and produces carbonic acid and other 
waste-products. Allow it to rest, and it quickly recovers, and 
is ready for another series of discharges. 

In few departments of physiological science can we find a 
more striking example of organic adaptiveness than in the 
construction of the electric fishes. In these animals we have 
specialized organs for the production of electricity on an eco- 
nomical basis, far surpassing anything yet contrived by man. 
These organs are all either modified muscles or modified 
glands, structures which, in all animals, manifest electricity. 
The problem, however, of the evolution of electric organs is 
the same as that confronting us when we trace the growth in 
the animal world of any organ of sense, or for that matter, of 
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any organ in the body. Slowly, and by imperceptible gradations, 
each of which was in the interests of the race, organs have 
been adapted for the evolution of electricity, and constructed 
in consonance with the known laws of electrical action. Prob- 
ably also their mechanism involves laws of electrical action at 
present unknown to the physicist, and they may serve as guides 
to the invention of better appliances for the production of 
electricity than any now in use. 


IMMATERIAL SCIENCE. 
E. S. MOSER. 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 


Popular Science Monthly, New York, November. 


HE Material View of Life and its Relations to the Spir- 
itual, by Professor Graham Lusk, in the Popular Science 
Monthly for August, presents to the mind of a layman a unique 
combination of facts and fancies, of scientific deductions, and 
metaphysical assumptions. The Professor’s “ material view,” 
in the main, finds adequate support in the domain of demon- 
strable knowledge, but his “ reasoning” process in support of 
his spiritual view is distributed over a good deal of imagina- 
tive and unknown territory. The Professor observes, “ Matter 
is divided into ponderable and imponderable—ponderable, 
that which can be weighed ; imponderable, that which cannot 
be weighed.” Some proof is certainly required in support of 
this statement. The conventional terms of speech employed 
in treating of matter admit of a division of matter within cer- 
tain limitations, to more clearly establish the differences in 
material forms; but to boldly imply that a portion of the 
matter in existence has no weight—is imponderable—is to 
challenge the presentation of clearly-defined evidence. The 
Professor may be right; he may be wrong. He may believe he 
is right; but belief, in the absence of knowledge, is mere belief; 
and one belief, in the abstract, is about of as much importance 
as any other belief, however ridiculous. Moreover, to assume 
to establish the existence of “ether” as a means of explaining 
“something otherwise inexplicable,” is a process of reasoning 
which may pass at par with very learned metaphysicians, but 
it can hardly claim the serious attention of thinking minds, 
particularly when the “ something otherwise inexplicable” is 
something the existence of which is taken for granted. The 
Professor continues his process of reasoning: “ A man dies; 
the spirit passes from him; the flesh is left.” The synthetical 
activities of the body which produced the activities of life 
have ceased ; the analytic or destructive process is master of 
the situation; but “the sfzrz¢t passes from him”! Wat passes 
from him? What is the sfzrit, Professor? ‘“ Imponderable 
spirit” is it? I don’t understand you, because I do not know 
what you are talking about. You may explain that the spirit 
is ethereal matter. Will 1 be informed as to what spirit may 
be or is, when I know nothing ab»ut imponderable matter? 
And, again: “ Now, is it not conceivable that, in the spirit 
after its severance from the flesh, our present imperfect senses 
may become perfect, and the influence of other now 
unthought-of sensations become possible?” No, it is not 
conceivable, if the conception is to rest upon a rational basis 
—truths at this time demonstrable. The existence of 
“unthought-of sensations” is a bold assumption. The con- 
ception is notscientific because our present “ imperfect senses” 
are the outcome of purely physical (earthly) conditions, so far 
as science knows anything about the senses. What science 
does not know, or what science may know hereafter, has 
nothing to do, and can have nothing to do, with the Profes- 
sor’s conception at present. 

I concede, to every man a right to formulate a belief that 
will afford him some needed consolation in his struggle for 
existence, so long as he is perfectly willing to allow other men 
to do likewise without let or hindrance, but no belief should 
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be set forth in the name of science unless there is something 
tangible in support of it. 

It is frequently observed that some scientists are loath to 
accept, and to abide by, the result obtained as the fruitage of 
their laborious investigations. They observe the operations of 
Nature, closely study causes and effects, discern principles of 
action, and thereupon formulate truths. Forthwith these truths 
must be utilized to bolster up preconceived notions which have 
no foundation in fact. Thus valuable time is wasted, and the 
progress of scientific research retarded as well. No scientist 
should start out in search of nothing. He must have an object 
in view,and that object must, in a measure, be defined. Science 
has no business to halt by the wayside and inquire whether or 
not the truth found in the book of Nature will horrify those 
who are nursing some creed or dogma. Truth is truth and 
any apology for its existence is quite superfluous. If the truths 
of science have terrors for a man’s religion, there must be 
something wrong and untrue in connection with his religion, 
If his religion is based on knowledge, love, justice, and mercy, 
he will encounter no terrors in the realm of science; if his 
religion means a desire to know the why and wherefore of 
existences about him, and a desire to add his mite of power in 
helping to ameliorate human conditions, the truths of science 
will serve as his handmaidens. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


A Gallant Savant’s Definition of Electricity.—Prof. Galileo 
Ferraris, the genial Italian scientist, whose name is well known 
to all electricians, was recently asked by a young lady what 
electricity was, but, unlike most others when asked that ques- 
tion, he ventured to answer it, and according to Cosmos, 
wrote in French in her autograph-book the following, of which 
we venture to give a translation, even though the English 
language hardly does justice to the original in French: “ Max- 
well has demonstrated that luminous vibrations can be noth- 
ing else than periodic variations of electro-magnetic forces, 
Hertz, in proving by experiments that electro-magnetic oscilla- 
tions are propagated like light, has given an experimental basis 
to the theory of Maxwell. This gave birth to the idea that the 
luminiferous ether and the seat of electric and magnetic forces 
are one and the same thing. 

“This being established, 1 can now, my dear young lady, 
reply to the question that you put to me: What is electricity? 

“It is not only the formidable agent which now and then 
shatters and tears the atmosphere, terrifying you with the 
crash of its thunder, but it is also the life-giving agent which 
sends from heaven to earth, with the light and the heat, the 
magic of colors and the breath of life. It is that which makes 
your heart beat to the palpitations of the outside world, it is 
that which has the power to transmit to your soul the enchant- 
ment of a look and the grace of a smile.”—Zlectrical World, 
New York. 


Hardening Aluminum.—The hardness which aluminum is 
said to lack can, according to a new process, be imparted to it 
by the addition of chromium. Of course, certain precautions 
have to be taken to alloy the two metals, owing to the differ- 
ence in their fusing-points. If electrolysis is employed for 
this purpose, one or another of the known methods can be 
used, and the alumina, salts of alumina, cryolite, etc., treated 
direct with a determined quantity of granulated chromium, or 
chromium in any other suitable condition, or with its salts or 
oxides.—Electrical World, New York. 


Orientation of Temples by the Pleiades.—Miiller says, in his 
“ Religion of the Dorians,” I., 337, that the famous eighth-year 
cycle, which was in general use in Greece, was luni-sidereal 
and regulated by the Pleiades, and that the great feasts of 
Apollo at Delphi, Crete, and Thebes were arranged by it. 
Apollo, generally assumed to have been essentially a solar deity, 
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though he evidently was originally a type of Karlikeya, was a 
god of the Pleiades, and hence the seventh day was sacred to 
him at Athens. As those stars were the daughters of Atlas 
the forty days during which they deserted the nightly sky were 
spent by Apollo in dancing and singing among the hyper- 
boreans of Marlas. When the rising of the Pleiades at early 
morning took place, he returned. In discussing the subject of 
the two groups of Zelefades on the divining-cup of Nestor, 
Athenzus says that it is a mistake to suppose that by Jelezades, 
Homer meant “ doves,” and he explains that the cup had two 
clusters of seven stars represented on it. The recent dis- 
covery by Mr. Penrose, that the Hecatompedon side of the 
Parthenon and other archaic Greek temples were Oriented by 
the Pleiades, lends a new interest to this subject. 

This diversity of Orientation has a far wider range than has 
been supposed, for nearly forty years ago it was noticed in the 
Mississippi Mounds by Squier and Davis, and was long ago 
detected in several early churches of the South of England. 
The connection of the Pleiades with the nativity of divine 
heroes, is a subject new to science, and I think I can at last 
supply a clue to the Star of Bethlehem. 


Preparation and Properties of Crystalline Carbon Silicide.— 
Henri Moissan.—This compound may be obtained either by 
direct combination at a temperature between 1,200° and 1,400° 
or by crystallization in melted iron, or on reducing silica by 
carbon, or by allowing the vapors of the two elements to come 
in contact. Crystalline carbon silicide is a remarkably stable 
compound; it is colorless, and reacts strongly upon polarized 
light. Its specific gravity is 3.12. It is hard enough to scratch 
ruby. It is not affected by oxygen or sulphur at 1,000°, It is 
attacked bya current of chlorine at 1,200°; potassium nitrate 
and cuiorate in a melted state have no effect. It is the same 
with boiling sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, and nitric acid, 
aqua regia, and the mixture of monohydrated nitric acid and 
hydrofluoric acid. Caustic potassa in fusion disaggregates this 
compound, and ultimately dissolves it if heated to dull redness 
for an hour, yielding potassium carbonate and silicate. It 
yields on analysis 69.70 per cent. silicon and 30 per cent. 
carbon, corresponding to the formula SiO. M. Moissan is 
producing large crystals of this gem.—Chemical News, London. 


Reported Open Water Near the North Pole.—A vessel, recently 
returned, to San Francisco, from carrying supplies to the whal- 
ing-fleet in the Arctic Ocean, north of Alaska, reports that 
one whaler found open water at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, and had followed it in a northerly direction until he 
reached a point a little above eighty-four degrees, or farther 
north than the Greely expedition reached. It will be inter- 
esting to know whether this report can be verified when the 
master himself returns to San Francisco. 

Four years out of five the ice packs in so heavily between 
Point Barrow and the mouth of the Mackenzie that it is 
impossible for vessels to penetrate it, but more frequently 
there is an open sea off into the northeast from Point Bar- 
row. This direction, however, is regarded as a death-trap by 
the whalers, and is religiously avoided. It is such a trap as 
De Long deliberately went into after being cautioned in the 
strongest terms by whaling-masters not to be enticed into it. 
There have been seasons during the past twenty years when 
this northeastern ice entirely disappeared, and about ten years 
ago, one whaling-master, who was determined to find whales, 
if any were to be found, took the risk and went in this direc- 
tion some two or three hundred miles, as he estimated. Even 
then he did not reach any barrier. The water was free from 
ice, and from whales, too; hence he returned rather than risk 
going farther and stand the chance of the ice closing in on him 
from behind. But he reported finding considerable drift- 
wood and seeing land-birds. This led him to believe that land 
yet unknown and unexplored was not very far away. Since 
that time no whaler has explored in that direction until this 
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One reported in the press-dispatches. Hence it will be of 
importance to the scientific world to hear the full report of 
this voyage.—Sezentific American, New York. 


The Absolute Zero.—“‘ As we approach the zero point of 
absolute temperature,” says the Professor (Dewar), ‘‘we seem 
to be nearing what | only call the death of matter. Pure 
metals undergo molecular changes, which cannot yet be 
defined, but which entirely alter their characteristics as we 
know them. Tensile strength, electrical resistance, in fact, the 
whole character of the metal. At 200° F., strange to say, iron 
becomes as good an electrical conductor as copper, while it is 
more than probable that at the zero of absolute temperature, 
if not before, the electrical resistance of all metals reaches its 
zero point.” 

That its discovery will be a key to many unsolved problems 
in electricity, in matter, in light, and the great inscrutable 
mystery of life itself, is not to be doubted. A key to the 
vast storehouse of future electrical inventions has been 
obtained in this liquefied oxygen. Who knows what the 
storehouse will contain when the door is opened ?—Electrical 
Review, New York. 


Tidewater Glaciers.—Mr. H. F. Reed, in his public lecture on 
“Glacier Bay, Alaska,” says that Glacier Bay is the most 
accessible region in which to see large tidewater glaciers. 
There are eight glaciers which discharge bergs into its waters. 
The largest of these is Muir Glacier, which drains an area of 
about 800 square miles. It is moving with a maximum veloc- 
ity of about seven feet a day, and is continually discharging 
large icebergs from its end. Its fluctuations have been great 
within recent times. One or two hundred years ago, it 
extended, in common with the other glaciers of the bay, 
twenty miles below its present ending, and not long before 
that, the glaciers were so small, that valleys now barren and 
bleak were occupied by large forests.—American Fournal of 
Scitence. 


RELIGIOUS. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


GEORG BRANDES. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicust from a Paper in 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen. 


EWISH philosophy owes much to the influence of other 
J tribes with whom the Jews came in contact. Beni- 
Kedem, for instance, the “Sons of the East,” later called 
the Saracenes, are seen in the Book of Job. They were Edom- 
ites. Those that lived in and about Theman were famous for 
their wise men, and they are often spoken of in the Bible. 

The actors in the Book of Job are not Jews, and the scene 
of the drama is not in Palestine. The book contains no refer- 
ence to Mosaic Law. There is not even a reference to Jewish 
cultus or to any Jewish custom. Jahve’s name does not occur 
in the dialogue, but only in the frame of the narrative, and 
that is not as old as the dialogue. In the conversations, God 
is called Eloah, El, Shaddai, old names in use long before the 
Jews got a special name for God, Jahve, a name as limited as 
that of Kamos, the God of the Moabites, and Dagon, that of 
the Philistines. Yet, though the book is not Israelitic, it was 
probably written in Hebrew by a Hebrew, and it belongs to 
Hebrew literature. Its author, the greatest tragic writer Israel 
ever-had, was probably exiled from his native country by the 
political changes which put an end to the Kingdom of Israel. 
He must have visited Egypt and Arabia, arid must have lived 
among the Bedouins of the desert. 

The central question of the book is the main question of all 
Judaism. It is this: How is it that, if a just God rules the 
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earth, the evil so often is victorious, while the good is defeated ? 
All Judaism has been in a conflict around this problem, and the 
inner history of the people turns upon it as on a pivot. Other 
tribes and other religions leave the question unsolved, and 
dream of immortality for the individual. But Israel thinks 
that rewards and punishments on the other side of the grave 
are illusions. Israel wants something substantial, and wants 
iton this side of the grave. A present Heaven and earthly 
happiness is the Jew’s desire. On the premise that a just Power 
rules the earth, the whole question is unsolvable. We, the 
moderns, do not attempt to solve the question. Our phi- 
losophy does not look for an answer to the question; in fact, 
the question does not exist for us. We have become accus- 
tomed to see in Nature and History a blind and unconscious 
reason gradually working itself to clearness, consciousness, and 
power, We look upon righteousness as a problem and an 
ideal, which lies before us in the far future, and not asa Divine 
institution which has ruled from eternity and whose decrees 
men are continually transgressing. 

The Prophets attempted to clear away the difficulties of the 
question. They asked only summaty justice for the tribe and 
the Nation. When Samaria goes to ruin, the reason is to be 
sought in its infidelity to Jahve. When Assur conquers, Jahve 
uses Assur as a means of punishment. When Assur is over- 
come, it is because Assur has vainly trusted in Jahve, yet did 
not worship Him. 

The author of the Book of Job is interested in the individual 
man,and struggles with the problem of the relationship of 
duty to cosmic order and law. It is an endless struggle. It 
is a proof of the age of the Book that it is not simply didactic, 
but skeptical and discursive. Such a work, showing so much 
mental independence, could only originate in old Israel and 
not in Judaism, or that sectarian remnant which survived the 
destructions made by Assyrians and Chaldeans. Its age is not 
far removed from that of the patriarchs and the nomadic 
state. 

In Greek literature there is a parallel to Job in Prometheus. 
The Titan is likewise dissatisfied, and rebels against Zeus. 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.” 
THE REVEREND T. VINCENT TYMMS. 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 


Good Words, London, October. 


OHN HENRY NEWMAN is more widely known and bet- 
ter loved as the author of the hymn, “ Lead, Kindly 
Light,” than as the leader of the Oxford movement or asa 
Cardinal of the Roman Church. Christians of all communions 
and of every grade of culture feel the charm of these musical 
words,and find in them a language for some of the deepest 
yearnings of the soul. Yet, to myriads the hymn is a source 
of painful perplexity. All thoughtful Protestants have asked: 
“ How could one who thus sought the leading of God’s light 
come at last toa Cardinal’s chair? How can we harmonize 
such an appeal to the Father of Light with the writer’s sincer- 
ity, and at the same time with the Divine faithfulness?” 
Roman Catholics, of course, are not troubled by any such 
questions. They say, with exultation, “Observe how beauti- 
fully this prayer has been answered!” It has the plaintive cry 
of a human spirit wandering, as he truly felt, far from his 
“home,” among wild wastes of heretical and self-trustful 
thought, yet longing for such guidance and peace as Anglican- 
ism was unable to afford—such peace as he found only after 
years of unconscious rebellion by submitting to the Holy 
Mother Church. 

On the other hand, total disbelievers in a prayer-hearing 
God are not atall bewildered by Newman's subsequent history. 
In their view a man who was capable of writing such verses, 
was already on the high road to the thick darkness of super- 
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stition. They tell us that Newman miserably abased himself, 
and renounced the manly duty of self-guidance, while saying, 
“Pride ruled my will.” Their view is that one who could 
resign himself to walk without a determined goal or path, and 
was content to go plunging on “ o’er crags and seas” without 
looking two steps ahead, was sure to go deeper and deeper 
into darkness; was just the man to follow any fen-fire which 
might raise a sickly light above its native morass; just the 
man to yield the government of his mind to any strong, com- 
manding voice which challenged his unquestioning obedience, 
and so a most likely individual to sink at last into such a bog 
of superstition as the Romish Church, 

For most of us, neither the Agnostic nor the Roman Catholic 
view is satisfactory ; each may be allowed to quicken thought 
and suggest inquiry, but the mystery remains. Only the great 
Father of Lights can even now read all that was passing 
through Newman’s soul when the lay gushed from his heart. 
Some of the perplexities are cleared away, however, by the 
fact that, when Newman wrote these verses, he was not, as 
multitudes suppose, a bewildered thinker, troubled by the 
deeper problems of spiritual religion, but had already abjured 
the right of private judgment and was a Roman Catholic in all 
but a few points, on which he inconsistently continued to hold 
independent opinions for about a dozen years. 

In the year 1832, he went to Italy and for many months 
lingered about the Mediterranean coasts and visited the towns 
of the Peninsula. From what he wrote during that time, it is 
quite clear that he was prepared to renounce that exercise of 
reason without which, as we believe, no man can receive or 
walk in the light of Divine truth. He went to Sicily, and there 
was stricken with fever. It was thought he was dying. Upon 
his recovery he was filled with an ardent longing to return to 
England. In the Straits of Bonifacio his home-bound vessel 
was becalmed, and there, on board ship, he wrote “ Lead» 
Kindly Light.” Twelve years elapsed before he formally joined 
the Roman Catholic Church, but it is clear that while on the 
vessel in the Straits he had already done for his own mind 
what the Roman Catholics do for their cathedrals, when they 
almost exclude the daylight in order that their own tapers may 
shine with what seems a more religious light. Hiscry was not 
insincere, but his words did not express the thoughts which 
uninitiated minds suppose. The Hearer of Prayer was not 
unfaithful, for He refused no light which Newman craved. 
Therefore, the Agnostic, who girds at prayer, cannot point his 
weapon with Newman’s hymn. The Roman Catholic cannot 
urge that a mental condition which was already determined 
was reached as an answer to this subsequent plea. 

The Protestant need not be surprised that one whose cry for 
light was the outcome of a passionate hatred of private judg- 
ment should be allowed to drift, through years of unconscious 
inconsistency, to the only place where Christians, who darken 
reason, can findan appropriate home. The Protestant position 
is often derided as an untenable halting-place betwixt the two 
goals represented by the brothers Newman, In reality, it is 
one which avoids the error and includes the truth of each, It 
admits, with John, that we need a light from Heaven, yet it 
insists, with Francis, that our spiritual faculties are to be relied 
on as capable of discerning spiritual truth. As against Francis, 
it denies that the seeing eye of the soul contains the whole 
truth we need. As against John, it denies that we are bound, 
or even free, to welcome any doctrine which is not self-com- 
mended to our consciousness as true, however venerable and 
august the authority by which it is presented. Francis vir- 
tually bids us be content with an eye; John bids us shut that 
eye and let the Church guide us as she will. Our wisdom is to 
say, “ Lead, Kindly Light,” and then to open wide our eyes, 
assured that in God’s light we shall see light, and our path 
shine more and more clearly, over moor and fen, and crag and 
torrent, until we come through Death’s shadow to the Per- 
fect Day. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 





EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


History, The Royal Road to. An Oxford Dialogue. Frederic 
Harrison. Fortnightly Review, London, October, 14 pp. 

THE question how history should be written forms the subject of 
a discourse between an Oxford tutor and a young freshman. The 
tutor, ‘‘the Venerable Bede” of the institution, contends for facts, 
for accuracy, for truth, the freshman for a literary setting for the 
facts. The argument is lively and well sustained on both sides until 
the arrival of a young M.P., who still kept up his reading and his 
love of Oxford. The subject being referred to him, he lays down 
broad lines, novel and instructive, alike to tutor and freshman. 
hb n ee agape 3 indefatigable research into all the accessible 
materials, he insists no less on the necessity of a sound philosophy of 
evolution, on a genius for seizing on the typical movements of great 
men, and, lastly, on artistic power for grouping subjects and describ- 
ing typical men and events. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. The Late Richard A. Proctor. 
Boston, November, 8 pp. 


Tus is a discussion of Shakespeare’s plays suggested by the theory 
that Bacon wrote them, a theory characterized by Mr. Proctor as a 
wildly impossible one. The arguments in favor of the Baconian 
authorship are given and combated, and Mr. Proctor advances 
strong reasons for the conclusion that Shakespeare wrote ‘Venus 
and Adonis,” and, this conceded, the rest appears to follow, of 
course. 


The Arena, 


POLITICAL. 


Belgian Constitution, The Revision of the. His Excellency the 
gian Minister at Washington, Alfred Le Ghait. The North 
American Review, New York, November, 10 pp. 

A CLEAR, historical account of the evolution of the constitutional 
idea in Belgium since the achievement of its independence in 1830. 
Under the latest Amendment to the Constitution, universal suffrage 
is accorded to all worthy citizens of the age of twenty-five years, 
but conservative ideas are protected by the addition of one or two 
votes to heads of families and property-owners. 


Canada and Our New Tariff. Erastus Wiman. 
Magazine, New York, November, 9 pp. 


Mr. WIMAN argues in this paper, that in the proposed rectifica- 
tion of our T policy in the direction of Free Trade for raw 
material and food supplies, no exception must be made against 
Canada. As to the supposition that Canada can be forced into 
the Union by maintaining the drastic provisions in the McKinley 
Tariff in force against her, Mr. Wiman contends that, on the 
contrary, it will only engender an animosity fatal to such a union. 
The breaking down of the commercial barrier between the two 
nations would be much more conducive to their union. 


Chateaubriand, The Diplomatic Début of. Edouard Frémy. Cor- 
respondant, Paris, October 10, pp. 43. 

THe second and concluding part of an account of Chateaubriand’s 
career as a diplomatist, in 1803-1804, at Rome, where, it appears, he 
managed to keep himself pretty constantly in hot water, by reason 
of his strong-headedness, his ambition, and his enormous vanity, 
which made him equally formidable to his antagonists when in 
——— and to his friends when in office. His poetical receptivity 
and impressionableness rendered him honestly inconsistent with 
himself, while his high opinion of his own moral and intellectual 

ualities, too morbidly acute to be restrained by the ties of party 
a eoaenon, made him dangerous and untrustworthy as a political 
associate. 


China’s Method of Restriction. The Rev. Gilbert Reid, A.M. 
The American Journal of Politics, New York, November, 6 pp. 
Tue Chinese measures of restriction are by treaty, in conformity 
with a recognized policy in respect to all foreigners, and the writer 
affirms that the only honorable and safe method of settling the 
Chinese question is by a new treaty, agreed upon, not by popular 
clamor, but by calm diplomacy. To refuse to confer with the 
Chinese, he says, and agree on a treaty, is either a plain acknow!l- 
spenent of our incapacity to meet the skill and match the finesse of 
Chinese diplomacy, or an open confession of the intention to be 
dishonorable, ignoring all wishes, sentiments, and protest of another 
Treaty Power. 


Civil-Service Reform, Ten Years of. The Hon. Charles Lyman. 
The North American Review, New York, November, 10 pp. 


Tis paper is professedly an inquiry into the operation of the Civil 
Service Law and its practical adequacy to the end proposed, viz., 
the substitution of the merit-system for the ‘‘ spoils-system,” and, 
the protection of public servants from dismissal for political reasons. 
The Law, as is well known, applies only to a fraction of the service 
which it was intended should ultimately be covered by it, and, 
within certain limitations, the author expresses the opinion that, sub- 

possibly, to certain exceptions, the Law has accomplished what 
t professed todo. But the whole aim of Civil-Service Reform was 
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nothing short of revolutionary, and it will be well if the whole field 
be covered in twenty years ! 


Gold or Silver, or Both? Most Reverend Dr. W. J. Walsh, Arch- 
= of Dublin. Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, November, 
Pp- 

Tue Archbishop here takes sides with the bimetallists, the only 
difference between them and the monometallists being, in the opinion 
of the writer, that bimetallists have a practical remedy to suggest for 
the state of things which exists—their suggestion being that certain 
currency arrangements, which were abandoned in 1873, should now 
be revived—whilst the monometallists have no practical remedy to 
suggest, and, in effect, give up the whole case in despair. 


Money, What Is? John R. Musick. The American Journal of 
Politics, New York, November, 7 pp. 


Mr. Musick, in the title of his article, echoes the question pro- 
pounded by little Paul Dombey to his father, and suggests an 
answer to it. His argument goes to show that gold is not needed 
nor indeed used in commercial transactions, and he contends that 
the best basis for a paper currency is industrial products. ‘‘Ten 
dollars issued by the Government of the United States, payable in 
wheat, corn, rye, cotton, gold, silver, and other products of the 
country, at the current or market price, would,” he says, ‘‘be as 
acceptable in Europe as a non-interest-bearing bond for the same 
amount. 


Richelieu at the Meeting of the States-General in 1614. Gabriel 
Hanotaux. Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, October, 36 pp. 

By the Treaty of Saint-Menehold, Marie de Medicis, then Queen- 
Regent of France, agreed to convoke the States-General not later than 
August 25, 1614, in the town of Sens. The Queen managed to postpone 
the meeting of the States until October 13, when they met at Paris. 
This was the last meeting of the States-General previous to the Revo- 
lution; and there is given here a detailed account and picture of the 
proceedings, which were opened by the young King Louis XIII., 
who had then just entered on his fourteenth year. At this meeting 
Richelieu, afterwards Cardinal, made his first appearance in political 
life, he being the orator of the clergy on the occasion, charged to 
lay the grievances of his Order before the King. This is the only 
interesting fact in the history of this meeting of the States, although 
the session lasted until the 21st of March, 1615. 


Slave-Power (The) and The Money-Power. 
The Arena, Boston, November, 12 pp. 


THE writer regards the present industrial and political condition 
of the country as decidedly alarming, and attributes it to the money- 
power, which, hand-in-hand with the slave-power down to the Act 
of Emancipation, aimed at enslaving the great masses of the people. 
The slave-power is crushed, but the money-power now holds 
unlimited power, and it, too, must be upset, not by red-handed war, 
but by means of the ballot-box. To this end, the one thing most 
needed is an honest and intelligent vote. 


RELIGIOUS. 


God, The Essential Goodness of. The Very Reverend Augus- 
tine F. Hewitt, D.D. Catholic World, New York, November, 
14 pp. 

AN attempt to show that there is nothing in the present condition 
and future destiny of a large, if not the larger, part of mankind, 
inconsistent with the idea that the Creator is a Being of essential 
goodness ; that the reason for permitting evil cannot be found in 
Pagan philosophy, nor can any rational solution of the problem be 
reached by the reason alone, but complete satisfaction of the ques- 
tions started by the existence of evil can be found in faith. 


Roman Catholic Church (the), Future of, in the United States. 
The Reverend John Conway. Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, 
November, 7 pp. 

DECLARING that the Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
is fast recognizing that Demos is the ruler of the world, and noticing 
the increased liberality of thought among the leaders of that Church 
in this country, and the growing Americanism of its bishops and 
clergy, the writer is of opinion that a glorious future is reserved for 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, and that it will 
become more and more ‘‘ identified with the grand and glorious life 
of the American Republic.” 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 
North American Revicw, New York, Novem- 


C. W. Crain, M.D. 


European Women. 
ber, 10 pp. 

UNDER this head we have two papers—one by the Marquise De 
San Carlos, depicting ‘‘A Parisienne”; the other by Eva Carrol, 
presenting a portrait of ‘‘The Spanish Woman.” ‘The former is a 
picture of grace, elegance, refinement, and intellectual culture, cal- 
culated to attract all men but her own husband. The latter, a 
picture of womanly sweetness and dignity, too confident of her own 
power to rule toseek to invade man’s especial sphere. To the Span- 
ish woman the father of her children is sacred. 


Highwaymen of the Railroad. William A. Pinkerton. The North 
American Review, New York, November, 11 pp. 
Mr. PINKERTON here traces the history of the train-robber gangs 
from 1867, and suggests measures for their suppression. It does not 
appear to be a very profitable industry; the express companies never 
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relax in their pursuit of the offenders as long as they are above 
ground, so the most of them are caught or killed. The chances of 
escape are said to be not one in a hundred. Influenced by the recent 
epidemic of train robberies, the express companies are now sending 
armed guards along with their heavy money trains, and introducing 
burglar-proof safes. 


Individual (the), The Productivity of. W. H. Mallock. The 
North American Review, New York, November, 11 pp. 


Tus is a close argument in defense of the position formerly taken 
up by the author that the great increase in productivity in this age 
is not due to any development of the universal facility of labor, but 
to the direction and control of labor by men of inventive and manag- 
ing ability. The manager and inventor are for all practical purposes 
the producers of all the surplus due to their special abilities. 


Insane (the), Social Relations of. Dr. Henry Smith Williams. 
The North American Review, New York, November, 11 pp. 

THE writer reviews the present attitude of the law towards the 
insane, and appears disposed to characterize it as unduly lenient. 
Mere mental perversion is rarely taken cognizance of by the law, 
unless it is translated into action inimical to the well-being of others, 
but the writer holds that sooner or later it is pretty sure to express 
itself in this direction. Every alienist knows that the first untoward 
act by which the harmless insane person manifests his true condition 
may be an irreparable crime. The paper contains a great deal of 
information as to the regulations and procedure in respect of com- 
mitments to insane asylums. 


Liquor-Selling, Is It a Sin? Helen M. Gougar, A.M. The Arena, 
Boston, November, 7 pp. 

Tus is a reply to George G. Brown, whose ‘Christ and the 
Liquor Problem,” in the July Arena, was an indignant protest 
against the assumption that the liquor-dealer, and especially the 
wholesale dealer, is necessarily a sinner—by reason of his calling. 
The writer hurls text after text of Scripture at the liquor-man, 
knocks down his defenses, smites him hip and thigh, and insinuates 
pretty clearly that he must resign either his liquor business or his 
hope of Heaven. 


Negroes, Their Condition Present and Future. The Very 
Reverend John R. Slattery. Catholic World, New York, Novem- 
ber, 18 pp. 

AFTER examining at some length the circumstances under which 
the negroes were brought to the United States, the manner in which 
they were freed, and the efforts that have been made to improve 
them—admitting that no efforts to Christianize the blacks in this 
country have been made by the Roman Catholics—the writer comes 
to the conclusion, that the future of the negro is hopeful, despite all 
drawbacks and discouragements, and that the blacks may reason- 


ably hope to hold in time a position of consideration among their 
fellow men. 


New York, The Wealth of. The Hon. Thomas F. Gilroy. The 
North American Review, New York, November, 9 pp. 


Tus is the third and concluding portion of Mayor Gilroy’s paper, 
and makes a very flattering presentation of the city’s condition and 
growing prosperity, and of the very efficient administration of every 
branch of the City Government. The claims of Tammany Hall are 
presented for credit for the improvements it has brought about. 


Orphan Asylum (an) Thoughts in. Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 
The Arena, Boston, November, 17 pp. 

Tue Rabbi was so favorably impressed with his visit to the orphan 
asylum at C, that he felt disposed to wish for the death of all 
poverty-stricken parents in the country, that their children might 
have the advantage of training in a similar institution. From this 
special case he passes to the consideration of the general proposition, 
that the State can educate all its children better and more economi- 
cally than parents can. The facts of experience do not quite bear 
out the assumption. The children turned out from orphan asylums 
do not, as a rule, succeed in holding their own in the struggle for 
existence. As the superintendent of the asylum expressed it, ‘‘ My 
pupils never learn to understand the value of money. The Rabbi, 
after duly pondering the objection, arrives at the conclusion that 
the asylum’s training is an ideal one, and that it would be well if 
the world would fit itself to the asylum. 


Pomaks (The) of Rhodope. James D. Bourchier. 
nightly Review, London, October. 


TuEsE Pomaks are Bulgarians who have adopted the Creed of 
Islam, but retained their own language. Fierce, fanatical, and inac- 
cessible, they succeeded in preserving their own independence down 
to 1885. It was they, and not the Turks, who were guilty of the 
fearful massacre of Batak which shocked all Europe (1876), and the 
writer, in telling the story of these people, suggests that all who 
wish to see what religion can do should goand study the Pomaks. 
“Tt has,” he tells us, ‘‘ uprooted their ancient traditions, obliterated 
their natural history, severed the ties of blood and language, and 
taught them to regard their brothers as aliens, and a foreign con- 
queror as their friend.” 


Pool-Rooms and Pool-Selling. Anthony Comstock. 
American Review, New York, November, 10 pp. 


TuHE evils of pool-gambling and, indeed, of any form of gambling, 
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are here assailed with all the force and logic which might be ex- 
pected from this well-known antagonist of vice. It is a foe to the 
best interests of society, it paralyzes law and justice, mocks at fair 


dealing, bribes officials, and is a crime-breeder in whose wake other 
crimes follow. 


Prison Industries and Discipline. A Committee of the Illinois 
Legislature. The American Journal of Politics, New York, 
November, 22 pp. 

THE committee concludes as a result of its inquiries that almost 
any industry which can be satisfactorily carried on by private parties, 
can be conducted with equal success in a prison, provided the 
authorities in charge have the necessary business experience and 
capacity. Further, that it is more profitable to operate on State 
account than on the contract system. In the second part of the 
paper, which is devoted to Prison Discipline, the committee speaks 
hopefully of the Elmira system as a measure of permanent reform of 
a considerable section of the criminals. 


State Duty (An Alleged). H.C. Blackwood Cowell. The Ameri- 
can Journal of Politics, New York, November, 8 pp. 


DEALS with the question of the alleged duty of the State to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed, and denounces the demand in no 
measured terms. Injustice, the writer says has been wrought by the 
State, but this being in the main irremediable, the State ceasing to be 
parent, banker, mail-carrier, etc., should now become specialized as 
the enforcer of equal freedom. It is vain to eulogize the working- 
man and damn the millionaire; the workingman is only a millionaire 
in a state of arrested development. 


Trade, The Balance of. C. Chesney. 
don, October, 7 pp. 


THE writer confines himself to the trade-relations between Eng- 
land and India, dealing especially with what appears to be a com- 
mon fallacy, that the annual Indian indebtedness payable in Eng- 
land, is designedly met by the necessary addition to what would 
otherwise be the amount of the Indian exports. The writer’s view 
is that no such effort is made consciously or unconsciously by the 
tribute-paying country, but that it is an automatic consequence of 
the indebtedness which, resulting in the retention of the silver in 
England, keeps down prices in India, and fosters a corresponding 
expansion of the export trade. 


Fortnightly Review, Lon- 


Women, The Industrial Position of. Lady Emilia F. 8. Dilke, 
Fortnightly Review, London, October, 10 pp. 


Tue picture here presented by Lady Dilke isa sad one. One of 
the most important features of the employment of women in trades 
formerly confined to men which engages her attention, is the 
tendency of unregulated competition between women and men to 
bring down the general level of wages. Of home industries, she 
says: ‘‘ The price paid for it at the outset is generally the sacrifice of 
the home itself.” It is under this system, too, that the children 
suffer most. Their nimble fingers render them indispensable aids. 
The system of allowing wife and children to supplement the labors 
of the head of the house is described as suicidal. The paper is con- 
cluded with the sad reflection that the secret of England’s industrial 
greatness is in her command of a practically unlimited supply of the 
cheap labor of her women and her girls. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Centenary (The) of a Royal Beheading. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
Correspondant, Paris, October 10, pp. 17. 


THE 16th of October was the centenary of the guillotining of 
Marie Antoinette. Apropos of this, there are here analyzed Sua 
recent works connected with the subject and which shed more or 
less light on the circumstances attending the condemnation and 
beheading of the unfortunate Queen, who owed her sad fate to 
faults of character caused by her education and position rather than 
her nature, being thoroughly imbued with the imperial and abso- 
lutist ideas of her mother, Maria Theresa, and having neither the 
heart nor the understanding to sympathize with the aspirations of 
the lower classes. 


Magic Among the Red Men. H. Kellar. The North American 
Review, New York, November, 10 pp. 


THE writer is very much impressed with the occult powers of the 
Medicine Men, for which he can find no intelligent explanation. 
The most startling survival, and most horrible illustration, of Indian 
Magic, is the snake dance of the Maqui of Arizona, a full descrip- 
tion of which is given in the paper. 


Navy (the United States), The Newest Warships of. Lieut. 
W. 4H. Jaques, U.S.N. The Engineering Magazine, New York, 
November, 26 pp. 

Tuis is an illustrated article in which the new ships of the U. 8. 
Navy are pictured as far as possible in the order of their christen- 
ing, the illustrations being supplemented with running comments on 
their several merits and characteristics. The paper closes with an 


estimate of the present naval strength of England, France, and Ger- 
many. 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 


PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 


ANSFIELD COLLEGE, at Oxford, England, was a new 
departure in the shape of a college in the old university town, 
but has proved a marked success. The principal of the college—the 
only one it has had since its foundation in 1886—Doctor A. M. Fair- 
bairn, has a high reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. So last 
year he was appointed Morse Lecturer at the Union Theological 
Seminary, in this city, and also Lyman Beecher Lecturer at Yale 
University. The substance of the lectures delivered at New Haven 
- and New York, as well of many other lectures and addresses, Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn has embodied in a book entitled, ‘‘The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology,” * of which critics of widely varying 
schools of theology speak in very high terms. The Literary World 
(Boston) gives this analysis of the work: 


“The first is a brilliant introduction entitled ‘The Return to 
Christ.’ Book I. is historical and critical; it gives a survey of the 
whole field of tion and conception, and it recalls Prof. A. V. 
G. Allen’s ‘Continuity of Christian Thought.’ The two works are in 
so far so much alike that of the one we may say what has been said 
of the other—it narrowly escapes being a great book. In literary 
charm the older work may lead, but in strength and mastery of 
thought the newer excels. 

se II. is theological and constructive. After first sketching in 
masterly style the Christologies of the New Testament books, Dr. 
Fairbairn construes Christ as the interpretation of God, and then 
points out the determinative principle in theology. This is not the 
sove ty of God or the Christo-centric principle, but the Father- 
hood of God. God, as pee gona by Christ, is the determinative 

ciple in church also, and here, of course, the Oxford Indepen- 
ent comes into collision with all those exclusive sects which, under 
various names, calls acees — ‘the em. or m7 rey 
patronage claim a monopoly and employ carnal weapons. e sha 
draw no narrower limits than those traced by the hand of the Son 
of Man: ‘‘ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven, the same is my brother and sister and mother.”’ 

“* In its general texture the matter of this book is not of uniform 
clearness and strength, and its expression is not everywhere equally 
felicitous; but it is suggestive, stimulating, and a harbinger of the 
future catholic theology.” 


While praising the keen insight of the author ‘‘ into the relations 
of truth” and his ‘rare power of accurate judgment,” The Observer 
(New York) finds, like The Literary World, some obscure passages: 


‘*The wide range of his acquirements and the vast extent of his 
reading appear in this work. His wealth of knowledge is particu- 
larly conspicuous when he traces the development of theology. 
That part of the work, too, in which he investigates the causes 
which led theology away from Christ, as well as of those which 
later led to the reénthronement of Christ asthe centre of theology, 
is a fine display of scholarly ability. The work shows a keen insight 
into the relations of truth combined with a rare power of accurate 
judgment. It usually evinces, also, the author’s great skill in con- 
cisely and felicitously expressing his meaning. Dr. Fairbairn speaks 
from his own position as a Con tionalist, and some of his state- 
ments will doubtless be disputed by some who belong to the historic 
Churches of Christendom, having creeds whose teachings they 
believe to be justified by criticism and experience. Occasionally, 

are met in this work, as, for example, that on the punish- 
ment of sin, whose statements are insufficient or obscure.” 


One disappointment is met with by The Christian Inquirer (New 
York), which nevertheless rates the volume highly: 


**But one who reads the book will, we think, be disappointed. 
The critical and historical method has been so followed that very 
little of the s is left for any real theological exposition. Analy- 
sis has crowded out synthesis. It is so apparent that the author 
might have done the thetic work well that the sense of disap- 

tment is keen as the book is laid down. While no hint to that 
effect is given, itis to be ho that there is an intention to follow 
this with a second volume, in which the author will give a little 
more of the constructive theology which is lacking here. The book 
seems like ascholarly introduction to a treatise, and not a treatise. 
Even that which he entitles the constructive is still so critical that it 
is almost free from the real constructive element.” 


The Heaminer (New York) approves of the way in which the 
author maintains the rights of critical scholarship in regard to the 


Scriptures: 

“Dr. Fairbairn vindicates in the most unflinching manner the 
right of critical scholarship to decide in its own way the lite:ary 
fae same that are presented by the various books of Scripture. The 

of the Bible either are or are not fit subjects for scholarship. 

*The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, oc. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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If they are not, then all sacred scholarship has been and is a mis- 
take; if they are, the more scientific the scholarship the greater its 
value in the field of Scripture. Where scholarship has the right to 
enter it has the right to stay, and it connot stay in idleness. What 
it does and decides may be wrong, but the wrong must be proved by 
other and better scholarship, not condemned by ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Once the analysis of Scripture has been allowed, a process has 
been begun that only reason can conclude; but the conclusions 
— by a reverent scholarship will in no way affect the substance 
of faith.” 


Some interesting biographical details about Dr. Fairbairn are 
furnished by The Christian Advocate (New York): 

** Dr. Fairbairn was born near Edinburgh in 1838, and was edu- 
cated in Edinburgh and Berlin Universities; from 1860 to 1872 he 
preached in Bathgate and Aberdeen, afterward becoming Principal 
of Airedale Independent College in 1877. When Mansfield College, 
Oxford, was organized in 1886, he was by far the most popular can- 
didate, where he has since remained. Besides being lecturer at Edin- 
burgh and other universities, he has written ‘ Studies in the Philos- 
ophy of Religion and History,’ 1876; ‘ Studies in the Life of Christ,’ 
1880; ‘ The City of God,’ 1882; ‘ Religion in History and in the Life 
of To-day,’ 1884; and a frequent contributor to the leading maga- 
Wee a ss 

‘*The volume teems with quotable passages, and’is thoroughly 
instructive and delightful. We know of no book of recent months 
mina should be so universally in the hands of Bible students as 
this.” 


THE REPUDIATION OF STATE DEBTS. 


DISGRACEFUL chapter in the history of a dozen States of the 
Union is that which narrates the way in which the debts con- 
tracted by those States have been treated. Of course, if a State or 
individual is wholly unable to pay its debts, or the interest on them, 
no blame can attach to the non-payment. Thereupon, however, to 
repudiate the debt altogether, and take advantage of technicalities 
to defraud innocent persons, whose money has been received and 
spent, is something which shocks every one with the slightest trace 
of honorable feeling. The exact and complete history of these 
shameful proceedings has not been written until now, when Prof. 
William A. Scott, of the University of Wisconsin, has put forth a 
volume,* which appears to be an exhaustive account of the subject 
and the law relating thereto. What the book contains is thus sum- 
marily stated by The Press (Philadelphia), which also gives a long 
analysis of its contents: 

‘** The author’s study, which is singularly interesting and valuable, 
treats of four main topics. It first presents those features of our 
constitutional law, State and National, which bear upon the subject 
of the repudiation of State debts; it then describes with considerable 
detail the history of the various acts of repudiation passed by the 
twelve States, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Virginia; it next attempts a scientific interpretation 
of the facts presented, and closes with a critical discussion of various 
remedies for the evil of State defalcation and financial dishonesty.” 


In an extended summary of the facts and figures of the work, 
The Sun (New York) thus describes the various remedies which have 
been proposed for the revolting state of things described: 


‘*Of the various proposed remedies for repudiation, none seems 
entirely practicable, and some can hardly be seriously discussed. To 
the latter category belong the suggestion that States guilty of repudi- 
ation should be deprived of their representation in Congress, and the 
proposal of John Quincy Adams that the Federal Government 
should not defend a repudiating State against a foreign Power 
endeavoring to enforce the payment of a debt by war. A third pro- 
posal, that the Federal Government should assume the debts of the 
States, encounters, among other objections, the apparently fatal one 
that, if the States were relieved of their present burdens, they would 
speedily become indebted again. A fourth remedy suggested is the 
repeal of the Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution, which, it will 
be remembered, declares that the judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States by the citi- 
zens of another State or by subjects of any foreign States. The 
practical objection to the fourth remedy is that it would be impos- 
sible to a the assent of the requisite number of States toa 
repeal of the Eleventh Amendment. Evidently whatever remedies 
for repudiation are to be devised must be provided by the States 
themselves.” 


The broad ground which Repudiation covers in the study of Dr. 
Scott is noticed by The Observer (New York) : 


““By ‘Repudiation’ Dr. Scott means not merely the absolute 





* Repudiation of State Debts. A Study in the Financial History of Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Minnesota, Michigan, and Virginia. By William A. Scott, Ph.D. 
With Appendices and Index. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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avoidance of the obligation to pay just debts, but also the ‘scaling’ 
of debts and the refusal to settle bonds which were not valid from 
either a moral or legal standpoint. Under this broad, general use 
of the term, Dr. Scott presents a digest of the constitutional law, 
State and National, in so far as it bears on the subject of Repudia- 
tion, and comes to the conclusion thatthe holder of repudiated bonds 
has no efficient means for enforcing the payment of his dues.” 


The author’s recommendations, as set forth in The Inter Ocean (Chi- 
cago), it would seem should be carefully considered by those who 
have at heart the good repute of the defaulting States: 


‘*The author believes in the States retrieving their lost or sullied 
honor by settling the valid bonds and again winning financial stand- 
ing before the world. He argues for ‘the inculcation of a high 
standard of morality into the minds and convictions of the people.’ 
‘The American people,’ he says, ‘appreciate fully the importance of 
good personal credit, and are keenly susceptible to the disgrace which 
attends failure to meet personal obligations. When they have as 
fine an appreciation of the value of public credit and as keen a sus- 
ceptibility to the disgrace of public defalcation the danger of repudi- 
ation will have been reduced to a minimum.’”’ 


The tone of the volume is commended by The Christian Advocate 
(New York): 


‘**Dr. Scott’s book will do much to enlighten the public in regard 
to the strange phenomenon of so many States almost simultaneously 
falling into the same financial disease; and his temperate, calm, and 
unprejudiced tone will appeal to every candid reader.” 


It is a little consolation to learn from a notice of the work by The 
Limes (New York) that there will be slight opportunity for repudia- 
tion hereafter by a State: 


“Tf the want of sound financial knowledge in the Southern States 
prior to the Civil War, and unusual events after the same war, brought 
about repudiation, such causes no longer exist. To-day the power 
of a State to contract debts is very much restricted, and a heavy load 
of indebtedness is almost an impossibility. There are only four 
States—New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Delaware— 
whose Legislatures are free to contract debts as they please. In the 
other States the sum is limited. New York, Pennsylvania, and Kan- 
sas make the limit $1,000,000. In some States the indebtedness 
stands in a certain proportion to the taxes. State loans are not in 
favor with Eurepean capitalists, and that is for the best.” 





TRANS-SIBERIAN SAVAGES. 


N our Sixth Volume* we gave an account of a book on the Ainus 

of Japan, that hairy, dirty, ignorant race which is supposed to be 

the remnants of the original inhabitants of the islands which compose 

the Empire of the Mikado. We have now a work} which describes 

some people in Siberia closely related to the Japanese Ainus. How 

the author came to write the work is told by The Times (London), 
which characterizes it as ‘‘ very remarkable”: 


‘** Life with Trans-Siberian Savages,’ by B. Douglas Howard, is in 
its way a very remarkable book. It records the experiences, observa- 
tions, and adventures of an English traveler, who, having found his 
way to the Russian penal colony, or rather prison, on the island of 
Saghalien or Sakhalin, as the guest of the Governor, managed dur- 
ing his stay on the island to spend sometime unescorted and entirely 
without European companions in a village of the Ainus or aboriginal 
inhabitants of the island, who are ethnologically closely related to 
the Ainus of Japan, being probably the surviving representatives of 
the original race from which the Japanese Ainus are descended. No 

revious account of the Ainus of Sakhalin has been published in 
urope since the Jesuit Hieronymus de Angelis observed and de- 
scribed them early in the Seventeenth Century, but the Ainus of 


Japan have lately been described in a work by an English mis- 
y 4 & 


sionary, to whose researches Mr. Howard acknow 


’ 


edges his indebt- 
ness.’ 

It is a mistake to call these people savages, even if rating them by 
Mr. Howard’s description, thinks The Commercial Advertiser (New 
York), which points out some defects in the book: 


‘*This book is an account of Mr. Howard’s life there, of the 
strange, simple, primitive people, their religion, their habits, their 


‘ceremonies, clothing, huts, and their almost incredible gentleness 


and equally incredible filth. It is a misnomer to call these people 
savages. They are filthy, amazingly ignorant, utterly uncivilized, 
but there is not ataint of that which we call savage about them. 
Mr. Howard describes them as massive in frame, but with small 
hands and feet; ofthe color of pale Turkish tobacco, with large, 
intensely black eyes set horizontally, and the whole body covered 
with hair more thickly than the chest of ‘the hairiest man he ever 
saw.’ So little are they known that Mr. Howard says he has found 


*Tne Lirerary Dicest, Vol. VI., p. 47. 


+ Life with Trans-Siberian Savages. By B. Douglas Howard, M.A. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1893. 
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but two observers who have written of them, and they nearly three 
hundred yearsago. . . . 

‘There is a remnant of a tribe of Ainus in Japan, in the most 
northern island, who, allowing for differences growing out of con- 
tact with the Japanese,are identical with this Sakhalien tribe. They 
have the same physical peculiarities, bear the same tribal name, 
7 substantially the same language, etc. They are the Ainus of 

apan, who are described by the earliest Japanese writer whose work 
has been preserved, who lived and wrote nearly three Chonsene Tee 
ago. They were said by him to have been found on the islands 
when the Japanese first came there, and were held to be the abo- 
rigines. The description given of them by this old writer applies 
to-dav to the people seen by Mr. Howard. It is a strange story that 
in this remote corner of the earth persists this type of uncultivated 
man—tbis marvelous instance of arrested development, stagnant 
to-day where it was probably ten thousand years ago, for it was 
ancient, beyond all power to guess, when the Japanese wrote of them 
8,000 yearsago. . . . 

‘Mr. Howard finds no Turanian characteristics among these 
people at all, and looks upon them as a fragment from some migra- 
tion of the Aryan race earlier than any en has yet supposed 
or assumed. tt is a curious story he tells, and, if it is to be accepted, 
rs in its general outlines, is pregnant with most significant specu- 
ation. 

‘In the style of its telling it is rather crude and sketchy, and in 
some matters which he mentions incidentally, is not always accurate 
in detail. Thus he speaks of Hole-in-the.Day as a Sioux chief, 
when, in fact, he was a chief among the Chippewas, the age long 
hereditary enemies of the Sioux. He speaks also of the coring he 
has seen after a buffalo hunt among the ‘Capache’ Indians, a name 
which is probably an odd confusion of Apache and Comanche. He 
says of the dogs of the Ainus that though free, ‘none of them are 
ever lost,’ and there are other like carelessnesses of phrasing, but 
the strangeness and novelty of the tale he tells, and the startling 
suggestiveness of much of it, gives it interest of a rare kind in a day 
when we have thought we had learned nearly all that is.to be known 
of the peoples of the world.” 


It appears from an extended notice of the book in The Spectator 
(London), that while Christian missionaries have visited the Ainus 
of Japan, none have ever been seen by the Ainus of Siberia: 


‘‘Mr. Howard states that no Christian missionaries of any Church 
have ever visited the forest-home of the Ainus. They have a chip 
of wood which they make upon every occasion of joy or sorrow, and 
before which they prostrate themselves. The ‘Iano,’ as it is called, 
is to be séen in the northeastern corner of every hut, and the author 
points out that the icon in Russian houses is placed in the same posi- 
tion and for the same purpose. The defects of the book 
seem to be those of an inexperienced writer, but they are of slight 
moment when compared with the interesting story Mr. Howard has 
to tell.” 
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REPEAL ACCOMPLISHED. 


The House of Representatives, by a vote of 
198 to 94, concurred in the Senate Amend- 
ment to the Wilson Bill, repealing the Pur- 
chasing Clause of the Sherman Act. One 
hundred and twenty-four Democrats and 69 
Republicans voted in the affirmative: 70 Demo- 
crats, 15 Republicans, and 9 Populists voted 
in the negative. The President has signed 
the Repeal Bill. 


Congratulations in Order. 


The Herald (Ind. Dem.), New York.—We 
tender our hearty congratulations to the 
people of the United States on this demon- 
stration of the fact that their will is still the 
supreme Law of the land as well as upon the 

from the Statute Book of the 
icious measure which has wrought such 
culable disaster. Its repeal assures the 
maintenance of our currency upon the same 
sound and stable basis as that of the other 
os etapa commercial Nations of the 
world, and a return of confidence in our enter- 
prises on the part of foreign investors as well 
as among our own people. We have stopped 
short of the catast e which would have 
followed a continued operation of the per- 
nicious Sherman Law and its inevitable re- 
sult—the precipitation of our currency upon 
a silver basis. 


The Responsibility. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York. — There is 
no escaping the fact that the President and 
his party might just as well have faced this 
issue, and forced the repeal of the purchasing- 
clause, at an extra session in March last as at 
an extra session inthe Fall. The President 
was ore urged, even by many business 
men of his own party, to call such an extra 
session and settle the agony at once, so that 
impending disaster m ght be, as they thought, 
averted. But he was informed, and it proves 
to have been the fact, that the majority of 
his own party would not vote for repeal, and 
the measure would be carried only by the 
Republicans with a minority of Democrats. 
The President and his most influential advis- 
ers were anxious to avoid the quick disclosure 
of Democratic unfitness for the responsibili- 
ties of Government. They wanted to avoid 
the probability of injury to the party which 
such a division would involve. Hence, he 
decided to refuse the call for - ‘ta session 
until August, That was the cause o/ all the 
calamities that the continuanceZof silver-pur- 
chases has produced. 


“If We Were |Rid of The* Demcorats!” 


The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia.—With the 
—- of Repeal the country could gather 
and hope, if this were only the end of 
the Democratic Con If it would never 
sit another day, and let us breathe freely for 
two years, the business of the land would 
Rng Unfortunately, the Demo- 
cratic gress remains to fret all indust 
with its unknown and unmeasured Tari 
— and to bedevil the relief and hope 
of present hour with other currency 
schemes. That is the cloud which still over- 
shadows us. 


The United States ‘“‘Emancipated.” 


The Pioneer Press (Ind. .), St. Pawl.— 
Now we can with +g oy self- 
to hold over the heads of the Nations 

of the club that they have flourished 
about our shoulders all these years. They 
are as much interested in a sound-curren 
Sccudiaiee of a We can far better stand a 
of silver than they can; for it is 

an insignificant trifle among our products, and 
we can maintain our money on a gold-basis 
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against the world, and wrest gold from it, if 
we want to, until we bring these Nations to 
their knees. They no longer have us at a dis- 
advantage. Weare no longer their servants 
and their scorn. They can unite with us now 
on terms of equality and mutual anxiety for 
a sound monetary-system, or they can share 
with us, only in greater measure than we, 
such misfortunes as follow silver’s decline. 
For the first time in fifteen years, we are free 
and independent of Europe in the arrange- 
ment of our currency and coinage. It is a 
despicable and double slavery that we have 
endured, to the capitalists of Europe and the 
miners of the Rocky Mountains. The repeal 
of the Sherman Act is our emancipation proc- 
lamation; and from freedom’s vantage-ground 
we can dictate our terms and join with the 
world for the first time in an honest effortito 
segure international bimetallism. 


Whaty Next ? 


The Mail and Hapress (Rep.), New York.— 
The firmness of President Cleveland and of 
the Republican minority in the Senate has 
saved the country from the disgrace and ruin 
which inevitably would have followed the 
failure to repeal the Silver Purchasing-Clause 
of the socalled Sherman Act. In the first 
effort of President Cleveland to accomplish 
something for the welfare of the country, he 
finds himself dependent upon Republican 
support, even when he seeks to carry out a 
just demand of the Democratic National Plat- 
orm. . . . The real test of President 
Cleveland’s statemanship is tocome. .. . 
What will President Cleveland offer to the 
= free-silver majority of his party in the 

uth and West? Will he consent to carry 
out the plank of the Democratic National 
Platform in favor of the repeal of the tax on 
State Banks? Will he consent to a restora- 
tion of the odious income-tax? Will he per- 
mit the Tariff-smashers again to involve the 
business-interests of the country in a sea of 
doubt, distrust, and uncertainty? These are 
questions that must, we believe, first be 





‘settled before we shall have a return of pros- 


perous times. 
Personal Triumph of the President. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York.—Having done 
exactly what Mr. Cleveland called it together 
to do, having done that one thing in precisel 
the manner which the President seenceibell 
and having done nothing else of importance, 
Congress adjourns at the psychical moment, 
again obedient to the Will in the White 

ouse. . . The White House and the 
Capitol are a mile apart, but their common 
centre of gravity is not at the present time in 
the immediate neighborhood of the more 
numerously populated establishment. 


The Post (Dem.), Pitisburgh.—Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration has been vast] —— 
ened by the outcome of this silver fight. The 
President has shown the country that he 
could manage the wild horses spoken of by 
Mr. Harrison, and he has done so by showing 
a determination seldom witnessed in public 

lace. The Nation is clearly the gainer by 

r. Cleveland’s attitude in the affair, and 
that fact is not likely to be soon forgotten. 


The Picayune (Dem.), New Orleans.—Pres- 
ident Cleveland was steadfast in his stand for 
unconditional Repeal; and, although he never 
sought to dictate to either House of Congress 
on this most important question, his firmness 
and fortitude had great effect in strengthen- 
ing the resolution of those who stood for 
honest money, and every dollar of the nation- 
al funds as good as gold. 


We Thank President Cleveland. 


The eompedons, New York.—To President 
Cleveland is due the country’s gratitude for 


cy | his firm stind. If he had been made of stuff 


more he ge or if his convictions had been 
unsettled, repeal could not have been carried. 
He has shown great courage, and his faith in 
ultimate success was so strong as to inspire 
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hope and something like determination in the 
weaker elements of hisown party. .. . 
The body of Republican Senators have, been 
a greater help to the President than his own 
representatives. pwd have been the stanch 
friends of repeal; without them he could not 
have won. They were ready to support Mr. 
Voorhees in any method he chose to bring 
forward to force a vote; he could count on 
them more surely than on his own party fol- 
lowers. Théy laid aside partisanship and 
acted solely for the interests of the country. 
To them and to the President the country 
should pay its first obligation of thanks. They 
have done nobly in the crisis, and saved us 
from untold financial disaster. 


Our Money Will Be Good Everywhere. 


The News (Ind.), Indianapolis.—Repeal will 
unquestionably have a beneficial effect upon 
our industrial condition. We are once more 
brought into harmony with the civilized Na- 
tions of the world. We have given up for 
all time, let us hope, the attempt to construct 
a financial system of our own, without regard 
to the great laws of trade. We have recovered 
our common sense. People all over the world 
know what an American dollar means. When 
they trade with us they will understand that 
our standard of value is the same as theirs. 
We expect to have “something to do with 
abroad,” and so it is well that our money 
should be as good in Australia as it is in Ne- 
vada. For all this, we are indebted to the 
courage and wisdom of Mr. Cleveland. 


The Effect in Europe. 


The Globe-Democrat (Rep.), St. Louis.—Re- 
peal as a factor in the direction of inter- 
national bimetallism has already begun to 
make its influence felt. Scarcely had the 
news of the passage of the Voorhees Bill by 
the Senate been flashed to Europe by the 
cable when reports were sent back that this 
action was likely to cause a financial crisis in 
Germany and Austria. And now, when the 
House has concurred in the measure and the 
President has signed it, a panic is predicted, 
in England, by Moreton Frewen, a British 
financial expert, as a consequence of the violent 
disturbance in the exchange-rates between 
that country and the Asiatic regions which 
have a silver currency. . Upon Austria 
the effect of repeal will be immediate and 
embarrassing. The gold - movement from 
Europe to this country, which has been looked 
for on both continents asa result of repeal, will 
| seriously impede Austria in her endeavors to 
| maintain the gold standard which she recently 
| established. A bond-call by our Gov- 
| ernment or a gold-importation to this country 
of the dimensions which some American 
and British financiers have predicted would 
cause a financial convulsion in Austria which 
would send all her gold into hiding or out of 
the country, put her back on the silver basis, 
and bring her to the verge of monetary ruin. 
Other European countries will probably also 
be affected more or less seriously by repeal. 
A drop in the price of silver bullion such as 
has been expected by many persons would 
derange the currency iu all the Latin Union 
Nations, and even test the resources of France, 
the strongest member of that combination, in 
keeping her silver up to a parity with gold. 
. . + And England and Germany, with 
their large amounts of gold and small amounts 
of silver, can not escape the financial] demoral- 
ization which repeal is sure to inflict on the 
Old World. The outlook for international 
bimetallism, therefore, has suddenly and 
materially brightened. 


Not Very Hopeful. 


The Times (Rep.), Pittshurgh.—We are free 
to say that we do not now, nor did we at any 
time, expect such results from the Repeal as 
some sanguine persons have predicted. We 
do not now, nor did we at any time, say that 
the truth in this dispute was all on one side. 
We have insisted that the depression attrib- 
uted to the Silver-Purchase Law was due 
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mainly to the dread of changes in values and | 
in wages to be wrought by revolutionizing 
the Tariff, and insist so still, and the more 
especially because the very day when Repeal 
became certain and then an actual fact, the 
movement on the New York Stock Exchange 
was downward. In that sensitive spot the 
effect of the Repeal was not what had been 
expected. It was less the Silver Law than 
the proposed Tariff Law which was causing 
the commercial and industrial distress. 


No Relief in Sight.’ 


The Political Heonomist (Populist), Washing- 
ton.—Every avenue is now being worked to 
scatter the impression and create the belief 
that financial relief must not be speedily ex- 
pected after the repeal of the Sherman Law is 
accomplished. As a matter of fact, there 
will be no relief except such as the capitalists 
force and pay for in support of their position, 
and they want to get off as lightly as pos- 
sible. The people know that the repeal gan 
do not want money any more plentiful than 
it is now. They want the people to get used | 
to it so, and then they will contract still 
more. 


The Democratic Party False. 


The Cotton- Plant (Agricultural), Columbia. 
—The Democratic Party promised the repeal 
of the Sherman Law, and it repealed only the 

art that helped to increase the circulation. 

t promised to place silver on an equality 
with gold, and it has debased it to the level of 
copper. Is the man who voted the party- 
ticket straight satisfied with the result, and 
when he finds out that the man who has a 
mortgage on his farm can demand his pay in 

old will he open his eyes as to his condition? 

here has been no Act by Congress, not ex- 
cepting the Act of 1873, concerning currency 
that so completely accords with the wishes of 
the money-monopolists as this Voorhees Act. 
It should and will carry the names of all 
those connected with its passage down to 
history in shame and disgrace and inseparably 
associated with the treachery of Benedict Ar- 
nold. The Government must be taken from 
the hands that despoil the people before any 
relief can be even hoped for. 





‘*Money Anarchists.” 


The Standard- Union (Rep.), Brooklyn. — 
The direct effort of the Money Anarchists has 
been to degrade the dollar; and the news of 
the day is they have failed now and forever. 
This result is of the more consequence because 
it happens when the party that contains three- 
fourths of the unsound money-men is in 
possession of the Government. Ifthe Admin- 
istration, with both Houses of Congress, were 
Republican, that which has come to pass 
would be the expected. It is emphasized by 
the fact that the Democratic Party is officially 
in power. The whole world will know, as 
the case stands, that the silver repeal means 
that the gold standard, under which the coun- 
try has prospered since resumption, will be 
maintained. The Populists may shriek and 
the tom-toms be sounded, but there is no 
longer danger of the disturbance of the meas- 
ure of value. There is no change or revolu- 
tion—we shall go on as we are. 


Put the Blame Where It Belongs. 


The Farmers’ Tribune (Populist), Des 
Moines.—It is of no use to try to shift the 
responsibility for the present distressing con- 
ditions from the shoulders of the conscience- 
less gold-gamblers of Europe and America, 
and charge it to ‘‘financial heresies” and 
‘inimical legislation.” The people have dis- 
covered that it is all due to the legislation in 
favor of the gold-gamblers, and not to the 
legislation inimical to them. 


How About the Future? 
The Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Cincinnati. 


THE LITHRARY DIGEST. 


lieve with Mr. Bland, that the silver-interests | nations, wholly irrespective of their monetary 
have been stricken down by the goldites and | requirements and with consequent derange- 
speculators of Wall Street, and that Mr. | ments in finance, commerce, and money sys- 
Cleveland was at the bottom of the conspir- | tems, the magnitude of which it is impossible 
acy. Believing this, they will ‘‘ carry the war | to estimate. If it were true, as is predicted, 
into Africa” by appealing to the people of that the demonetization of silver is destined 
the Southern and Western States to send to’ to produce dire consequences from a contrac- 
the next Congress Representatives who will tion of the volume of metallic money, it is 
undo the mischief and right the grievous | certainly equally true that international free- 
wrong which they claim has been put upon | coinage, operating over the last fifteen years, 
them. The Populists may break the solid | would have produced an artificial) money-in- 
South in response to this appeal, and the poor flation still more mischievous. To this un- 
colored voter, without even the protection of answerable argument, that the current supply 
a Federal Election Law, may be permitted to|of the metal, after deducting from it the- 
cast a ballot and have it counted. The cloud, requirements for the arts and manufac- 
now no bigger than a man’s hand, may |tures, dangerously exceeds all legitimate 
assume portentous dimensions before many | currency-wants, must be added the equally 
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— There are, no doubt, many Democrats, 
especially in the West and South, who be- 


months. 


The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland.—We do not | 
suppose for a moment that the passage of the | 
unconditional Repeal Bill will close the agita- | 
tion of the silver question. The Senators who 


g | have opposed it promise to carry the question | 


to the country and make it a national issue. | 
Some affect to believe that because of it, the 
Populists, will make great gains and dissupt | 
the solid South while causing a heavy defec- 
tion in the West. The leaders of that party 
of inflation and revolution are confident of 
this and are correspondingly happy. But 
there is good reason for thinking this view 
mistaken. The American people had their | 
fiat-money craze twenty years ago. They | 
have learned the,value and advantages of a 
sound and snbstantial currency. Unless we 
greatly misread the signs of the times, the 
public is not ready to welcome any revival of 
Greenbackism. tt may be, in some newer 
Western sections, the craze will have to run 
its course, but east of the Mississippi and 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line the party of 
inflation can never become dangerous again. 


The Effect on Silver-Mining. 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York.—The 
Repeal of the Sherman Act has affected but a 
small part of the world’s demand for silver. 
The fall in price last Summer stimulated this 
demand, while the speculative quotations now | 
ruling for silver bullion seem to reflect the 
opinion of London and New York brokers, 
that the production of the American mines 
will find a market at a certain price, not far 
from the present quotations. Whichever view 
of the future price we may take, the broad | 
fact remains that there exists, and always will | 
exist, a demand for silver bullion which the | 
American mines can easily and profitably | 
supply Colorado will not lose her mining- 
industry, nor the people dependent upon it, | 


their business. The collapse of credit has | 
hurt that State far more than any temporary | 
or forced stoppage of silver-mining; for the | 
latter, when on a commercial footing, will | 
have a better basis than before. All the evi-| 
dence we have, leads to the conclusion that | 
the Repeal of the purchasing-clause of the 
Sherman Act will work no real harm to silver- 
mining ; rather will, in the end, benefit it. 
There is, therefore, good ground for the belief 
that the silver advocates who have been con- 
tending, as they thought, for the very life of 
silver mining, have in reality been fighting a 
mere shadow—a foe which existed only in 
their own imaginations. 





‘he Future of Silver. 


The Journal of Commerce, New York.—The 
world’s production of silver has risen from 
$52,000,000 in 1870 to $160,000,000 in 1892,— 
an increase of over 200 per cent. within 
twenty-two years. This fundamentally 
changes the whole problem. The most 
ardent advocate of bimetallism must admit 
that this excess of supply immeasurably in- 
creases the risks of an international compact, 
beyond what would have attended it*twenty 
or even ten years ago. Under these changed 
conditions, general free coinage would have 


| theory. 





made enormous compulsory additions to the 
silver-circulation of the several contracting 


conclusive objection that silver bullion 
has lost fully 45 per cent. of its former 
value. The consequence of that decline, 
is a corresponding debasement in all the 
world’s existing silver coin. In view of 
the fluctuations of bullion for the last twenty. 
years, it is impossible to say that the price may 
not decline still further, and it is equally im- 
possible to judge what may prove to be the 
future normal value of the metal. Itissimply 
economic insanity to imagine that a metal thue 


| discredited, thus uncontrolled and uncontroll- 


able as to supply, and thus erratic as to its 


'value, can longer be accepted for any other 


than subsidiary monetary uses. Bimetallism 
is not an absolute truth, but a conditional 
. . Wemay not flatter ourselves 
that because the silver issue is dead, it is there- 
fore buried. Its ghost will still haunt the 
halls of Congress. Its Tellers and Stewarts 
and Blands will harangue conventions and 


/mass meetings on the dangers of repeal, and 


the mining States will make themselves a 
torment in politics in order to exact new con- 
cessions. But, in the meantime, other safer 
and more convenient forms of money will have 
been introduced, the great mass of our people 
will have heard the knell of silver, and wil? 
refuse to believe it anything short of forever 
dead. : 





CRIMINAL INSANITY. 





An Epidemic of Crankism. 


The Mail and Eapress, New York.—There 
seems to be a subtle law that controls insane 
demonstrations in large communities. The 
assassination of Lincoln by Wilkes Booth . 
brought to light a whole hissing nest of would- 
be assassins. The hideous taking-off of Gar- 
field by Guiteau seemed to stir a violent ebul- 
lition among an uncanny crowd. The mur- 
derous attack upon Russell Sage by Norcross 


was immediately followed by a startling series - 


of dangerous outbreaks on the part of the 
crack-brained fraternity. It will be remem- 
bered that Dr. John Hall, about that time, 


| barely escaped the bullet of a crank fired t 


blank at him as he was entering his Fifth- 
avenue residence. And now the shockin 
assassination of Carter Harrison by the mad- 
man Prendergast gives another stir to crank- 
ism. . . . These dangerous, and often fatal, 
demonstrations of excited cranks are occuring 
with a frequency that calls for extraordinary 
measures for their prevention. The subject 
presents a serious and difficult problem. e 
phases of insanity are so varied, and the 
shades of distinction between them are so thin 
and delicate, that at first it would seem utterly 
impossible to devise any means for the regula- 
tion of such a stealthy and subtle enemy. 
. . . Every person showing signs of insan- 
ity, even in the mild form exhibited by the 
apparently harmless crank, should be immedi- 
ately reported to the police by relatives, 
friends, neighbors, or by whomsoever ac- 
qainted with the fact that a person is so 
afflicted and at large. The milder forms of 
insanity are always the most dangerous tothe 
public, as they are invariably accompanied 
with a preternatural slyness and shrewdness, 
and especially from the fact that the supposed’ 
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‘inoffensive character of the socalled crank 
‘throws the public off its guard. 
**Lock Them Up.” 

The Chronicle, Augusta.—But let us hope 
‘that the lesson is now deeply enough im- 
—— upon the minds of those in authority 
‘to insure the prompt incarceration of ‘‘ harm- 
less” cranks who go around threatening the 

‘lives of — men. Better lock up a dozen 

ora dozen years in some asylum out 
-of harm’s way than to have a Garfield and a 
‘Harrison shot down in cold blood in the zenith 
of their public usefulness. When this course 


‘has been pursued awhile, it may become less | P° 


popular to be an avenging crank; and if one 
or two make-believe cranks are jailed for a 
while, it may have a yet more wholesome 
‘influence. 

The Tribune, New York —The man who is 
80 crazy that he goes around with homicidal 
notions in his h is too crazy to be out of 
‘confinement. The police-judges ought to 
‘think of this when ‘‘harmless cranks” are 
brought before them. 


The Picayune, New Orleans.—In view of 
‘the fact that bloody crimes by alleged luna- 
tics have become extremely common and are 
obviously increasing in frequency under 
‘pressure of the excessive mental strain and 
activity of modern conditions, if not en- 
‘couraged by humanity from punishment, it is 
plain that something must be done to give 
protection against thisclass of murderers. If 
‘they cannot be punished, the laws should be 
‘so amended as to provide that they should be 
‘closely shut up for the remainder of their 
‘lives, and not be turned loose upon the com- 
munity as soon as an a cure shall be 
‘effected. An assassin who lies in wait or de- 
liberately seeks out his victim and follows 
him until he accomplishes his murder, is a 
‘sort of lunatic who never can be cured. If 
he is to responsibility for his crimes, 
measures at least must be taken to prevent a 
.—— of them upon unsuspecting victims. 

man whose insanity is never so much as 
dreamed of until it breaks out ina terrible 
and shocking crime, is the most dangerous 
person in the community, and it should be 
made impossible for him ever to repeat his 
atrocious acts. The lawmakers have got to 
‘take up the problem and solve it in a way 
that society will have some chance for pro- 
tection. Every murderer whose crime is ex- 
cused on the plea of insanity should be closely 
confined for the balance of his life. This 
should be made an absolute condition upon 
which his life is spared and no departure 
from it should be possible. 


Lawlessness and the Law. 

The Journal, Detroit.—A healthier public 
sentiment in favor of Law and order, and less 
coddling with crime and criminals, would 
certainly exert a better influence over the 
weak and susceptible. 

Austin Abbott in The Outlook, New York.— 
The greatest present danger to our country is 
now seen in the spirit of lawlessness. All in- 
telligent and fair-minded people seem to be 
a Oe Law is simply the necessary and 

condition of well-regula life. 

Law in a free nation is what self-control is in 
‘the individual. But alongside of this essential 
condition of liberty is seen growing up, in al- 
most all parts of society, open and habitual 
‘contempt for the laws, manifesting itself in 
social laxity, in commercial frauds, in official 
‘corruption, systematized here and there, and 
‘in the infusion of a certain mercinariness into 
| ere functions. In another phase the same 
‘diminution of respect for Law is shown in the 
of legislatures and their 

. , Still more striking is the recent 
establishment of asa scheme of 
= , with its — teachers, promulga- 
hostility to law as the right and duty 

ofa class of habitual criminals. With- 
‘Out doubt these tendencies are partly due to a 
‘characteristic and , but not wholly 
‘immoral or i . disrespect for the au- 
‘thority of mere tradition, or arbitrary com- 
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mand unsupported by reason. It is time that 
the reason of the Law, that is to say, more 
specifically, the reasons for the Laws, should 
be raised into recognition and control. 


They Should Be Punished. 


The Times, New York. — ‘‘Cranks” like 
Guiteau and Prendergast, and like the Chi- 
cago Anarchists who participated in the Hay- 
market massacre, or the wretch who shot 
Frick, of the Carnegie Company, are not 
lunatics, but criminals. They may be deficient 
in moral sense, in intelligence, in reasoning 
wers, and in common prudence, but so are 
all criminals They know what they are 
about, they act from motives and with a pur- 
pose, such as they are, and they are respon- 
sible to society for their deeds. They should 
not escape from the penalties of the Law 
through any plea of insanity, for they are in- 


sane Only in the sense that every criminal is) 


insane. Their punishment is necessary to 
deter others constituted like them from com- 
mitting similar crimes, and, after all, the 
penalties of the Law are not for the benefit of 
criminals or for their chastisement, but for 
the benefit of society and the protection of the 
community against the multitude of the ab- 
normal, who are potential criminals. If 
Guiteau was crazy, his execution was no less 
justified and salutary, and the kind of insanity 
that exhibits itself in murder, where there is 
no maniacal frenzy or plainly irresponsible 
aberration of mind, cannot safely be accepted 
as a defense for criminal acts. 


Homicide and ‘‘ Hard Times.” 


The Public Ledger, Philadelphia.—It is a 
curious fact that far more homicides are com- 
mitted in the United States by persons who 
have employment than by those who are un- 
employed. The census of homicides in the 
United States, taken in 1890 by Frederick H. 
Wines, Special Agent on Pauperism and 
Crime, a careful investigator of these sub- 
jects, shows that those charged with this 
crime, who had employment at the time of 
their arrest, numbered 5,659 Those who were 
unemployed numbered 1,225. If these figures 
are relisble, and there is no reason to chal- 
lenge their accuracy, since they are matters of 
record in the courts, it would be an unsafe 

eneralization to say that a crime like that of 
rendergast has any connection with the 
‘**hard times” and the ‘‘ age of discontent.” 


THE ANTI-CHINESE LAW. 





The new Anti-Chinese Act, known as the 
McCreary Bill, has passed the Senate in the 
exact form in which it came from the House, 
and is substantially a duplication of the Geary 
Bill, having been amended in the House to 
include the photograph-clause, the clause 
defininz a Chinese merchant, etc , in compli- 
ance with the demands of the California dele- 
gation to Congress. The President is known 
to be strongly opposed to the photograph- 
clause. 


An Outrageous Violation of Covenant. 


The Mail and Hapress, New York.—The 
new Anti-Chinese Law contains substantially 
all the objectionable features of the infamous 

Bill. It reiterates, and, so to speak, 
italicizes that gross and uncalled for affront 
toa friendly Power. It is an outrageous vio- 
lation of our covenants with China—covenants 
made at our request. . The single re- 
deeming feature in this disgraceful piece of 
legislation is found in the wise and patriotic 
attitude of certain Senators regarding it. Sen- 
ator Gray, a Democrat, declared that it 
shocked his humanity to have any man im- 
prisoned without cause, and simply because 
of his nationality. Senator Hawley, a Repub- 
lican, said that he was forced to admit that he 
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was ashamed of his country in its relations 
with the Chinese. And Senator Palmer, an- 
other Democrat, declared that he would not 
agree to any Bill which discriminated against 
any man on account of his color or national- 
ity. All honor to these men for their wise 
and patriotic words. The day will come 
when they will be remembered, and when 
this country will see good cause to regret all 
this monstrous Anti-Chinese legislation. It 
will be regretted, not because of any action 
the outraged and indignant Government of 
China may take, but because of the danger- 
ous precedent set by it, and the evil conse- 
quences which, sooner or later, will surely 
follow. 


“If This Be Treason, Make the Most 
of It.” 


The Star, San Francisco. —The Czar, 
Grover I., through his trusted agents, has 
notified the members of the Senate that the 
photograph-clause, etc., must be eliminated 
—in other words, that the only provisions 
that are worth a straw do not meet with 
his approval. Better have no Law 
at all than a useless or bad one. The 
people of the Pacific Coast are patient 
and long-suffering; but if the last safeguard 
against Chinese immigration is torn down, 
they may awaken to the fact that the question 
is one which they can settle themselves. The 
Chinese and Mr. Cleveland have set examples 
of defiance of Laws which they do not like, 
that an outraged and wronged people may 
feel compelled to follow. ‘‘If this be treason, 
make the most of it!” 


Mr. Geary and the Missionaries. 


The Christian Intelligencer, New York.—. 
The Hon. Mr. Geary, of California, is uneasy. 
It does not please him that so many of the 
Churches, Missionary Boards, and societies 
have sent to Congress their petitions and 
remonstrances against the Law which bears 
his name. That Law, by its odious discrimi- 
nation against Chinese residents in the United 
States, with its unparalleled requirements and 
penalties, has inflicted lasting dishonar on this 
Government and given him, as its author or 
sponsor, an unenviable notoriety throughout 
the civilized world. . . . Wecommend Mr. 
Geary to a study of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution he has sworn to maintain and 
obey. The iniquity of slavery sought to 
abridge and deny the right of petition, be- 
cause it dreaded the*voice of an enlightened 
Christian conscience. The iniquity of Sand- 
lots legislation against the Chinese attempts 
the same impossible task, and for a similar 
reason. But Mr. Geary has another grievance 
in the character and occupation of American 
missionaries in China, in whose behalf, as well 
as in behalt of Chinamen in this country, re- 
lief is sought. Their work, and possibly their 
lives, are put in peril from retaliatory action 
by the Chinese Government, or the violence 
of Chinese mobs, unless the wrong done to a 
friendly Government be undone. What cares 
Mr. Geary? ‘‘I am perfectly willing,” he says, 
‘to vote for a Bill requiring every American 
missionary in China to return to his country 
within a year, the protection of this Govern- 
ment to be withdrawn from him at the ex- 
piration of that time.” 


A Treaty is a Treaty. 


N. J. Plumb, in The Christian Advocate, 
New York.—What I wish here to call atten- 
tion to is the lack of discrimination between 
the question of the duty of keeping the Treat, 
obligations deliberately entered upon with 
China, and the question whether we want the 
Chinese here or not. There is a world-wide 
difference between the two, and they should 
never be confounded. It is a very common 
way with some even good people, when it is 
urged that we, as a Christian people, should 
keep our Treaties with China, to reply: ‘‘O, 
but we don’t want the Chinese here; they are 
bad; they cheapen labor,” etc. 
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END OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





A Financial Success., 


The Evening Post, New York.—The original 
estimate of expenditure was from ten to fifteen 
million dollars. Of this sum, five millions 
was to be raised by stock subscriptions, five 
millions by bonds of the city of Chicago, and 
the balance, whether more or less, by pledg- 
ing the receipts. The accounts, as made up, 
show a total disbursement of $30,556,849. 
That is to say, the expenditure was more than 
double the highest estimate. On the other 
hand, the receipts have been higher than any 
official estimate that was ventured in the be- 

inning. They have exceeded $10,000,000 
for admissions and $4,000,000 for concessions, 
and it is expected that $500,000 more may be 
received from admissions ere the buildings 
are removed. The architectural display is 
still the finest that the world affords, and is 
sure to draw a stream of visitors on every 
pleasant day while the work of demolition 


continues. Looked at as a financial 
achievement, the Fair must be account- 
ed a great success. The stockholders 


did not expect to get their money back. Very 
few expected to get back any part of it. Yet 





it is certain that they will receive a dividend 
of 12 per cent., and this may be increased to | 
25 per cent. If there had been one month | 
more of good weather, the money of the| 
shareholders would have been returned to | 
them in full. Ifthe financial panic had not 
come in midsummer, the same result in all 
probability would have been achieved. If the 
Fair had been in running order on the first 
of May, and if that month had been fair in- 
stead of being a succession of tremendous 
rainstorms, the same result might have been 
achieved. There are as many “ifs” in the 
management of a World’s Fair as there are 
in a campaign on which a nation’s fate de- 
pends. It can be said with truth that the 
managers left nothing to chance that human 
foresight could anticipate and guard against. 
They Save shown organizing talent beyond all 
praise, and perseverance in the face of diffi- 
culty that is without precedent in the civic 
affairs of the Nation. 


An Epoch-Making World's Fair. 


The Times, Philadelphia.—The wonder of 
this most wonderful World’s Fair was that it 
seemed to have risen from the lakeside like 
the glorious pageant of a dream, and like a 
dream it has ended—not fading away into 
forgetfulness, but vanishing all at once, leav- 
ing behind it all brilliant and beautiful 
memories, memories that will be enduring 
possessions and enduring influences for all the 
people of thisland. . . We did not need 
to learn the achievements of American enter- 
prise and invention, in science, manufactures, 
and the useful arts. They are all about us, 
in our cities, in our homes, wherever we 
travel. And Chicago has always seemed | 
to represent particularly this material phase 
of American development, so that most of 
us thought that an exhibition at Chicago 
would be only an exhibition of railroads 
and reapers and dynamos and machine- 
made goods, that we did not need to go so 
far to see. We wanted something better 
than this, the best and most beautiful that 
the world had to show, and Chicago seemed 
too far away and too new to giveusthis. It 
is sometimes well that we do not get what we 
ask. New York would have made a good, 
conventional exhibition, modeled on those of 
Paris; official organization might have reached 
some instructive results at Washington; but 
nowhere could we have seen what we have 
seen at Chicago—an exhibition that has sur- 
passed all the world’s former experience in 
artistic splendor as in material advancement 
and that yet, while bringing all the Nations of 
the wae together, was still truly and essen- 
tially American, a glorious commemoration of 
four centuries of human progress in the New 





World. It has not been merely a 
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great triumph for ome i it has been a great | the Chicago street-railroads can be estimated. 
tat 


triumph for the United es, and, as hereto- 
fore, we have dated our modern progress from 
the Centennial, so we shall begin to reckon a 
new era, of larger promise still, from, the 
Columbian World’s Fair of 1893. ~ 


All Honor to Chicago. 


The biade, Toledo.—The City of a 
merits the highest meed of praise for the 
splendid manner in which she carried out the 
Exposition. The boldness—it might even be 
called audacity—which is such a characteris- 
tic of the City and her people, never had a 
grander illustration than in the all-embracing 
scope of the plans laid down for this magnifi 
cent Fair, and the tenacity of purpose with 
which they were carried out to the minutest 
detail. It boots not that the Fair 
cost more in dollars and cents than the receipts, 
for the public-spirited Chicagoans who raised 
the original fund did not expect to get their 
money back. While it is true that the cost 
was some ten million dollars in excess of all 
receipts, the city has gained in a thousand 
= through having the Fair located there, 
and has received an impulse that will make it 
a profitable investment even from the stand- 
point of dollars and cents. The most endur- 
ing benefit this country will receive from the 
Exposition is the impulse given to the sesthetic 
side of our national life. We have been, if 
anything, too severely utilitarian, and the 
increased appreciation of the finer and more 
artistic branches of industry, due to this 
splendid International Exposition, will lead 
to their increased development. 


Chicago After the Fair. 


The Tribune, Winnipeg, Manitoba. —The 
possibility of a serious business collapse after 
the great Fair is over is agitating the people 
of Chicago at present. A Chicago 
paper points out that the Fair was the cul- 
mination of three extraordinarily busy years in 
the building-trades and in general commerce, 
both wholesale and retail. Over $20,000,000 
was expended during that period for the 
purchase of materials and for construction 
within the Fair-grounds. It has been estimated 
that half as much more money was expended 
in erecting and equipping buildings in the 
World’s Fair district for hotels, places of 
amusement, restaurants, and other purposes. 
This immense expenditure made Chicago a 
vast hive of industry in every pursuit which 
eager human enterprise follows. The distribu- 
tion of so much money stimulated every under- 
taking. It was felt in the great marts and ex- 
changes and in the smallest industries. : 
The millions of strangers who went to Chi- 
cago during the Summer and Autumn to see 
the Fair swelled the tide of money circula- 
tion and contributed to the immense prosper- 
ity of Chicago as it approached the end of the 
Columbian anniversary. As a consequence 
the money- panic was felt but little there. It 


| might be supposed that a reaction would in- 


evitably follow this period of commercial 
and industrial excitement. Usually a reaction 
in the forces of nature or in any movement is 
approximately equal to the previous super- 
normal activity. The extent of the depression 
is nearly as great as the extent of the exalta- 
tion which it follows. But it is not expected 
that there will be any such violent reaction in 
the business and trades of Chicago. Some 
effects will be produced, but they will not be 
serious or lasting. 


=nteresting Facts. 


The Press, Philadelphia.—The great atten- 
dance of 21,469,461, exclusive of the 6,052,- 
188 who went in on passes, making a total at- 
tendance of 27,549,041, has been recorded. 
It has also been told that the total receipts will 
be almost $14,000,000, as compared with $8,- 
300,000 at Paris in 1889, the only Fair which 
offers an adequate comparison with Chicago. 
But this success would not have been reached 
had not the facilities for getting to the Fair- 
grounds beenample. The great work done by 





from the fact that one company transported 
78,000,000 passengers from May 1 to October 
31. Another company carried 22,500,000 pas- 
sengers during the same time, and the total 
number of passengers carried by the city lines. 
while the Fair was open undoubtedly reached 
150,000,000. And yet, notwithstanding this 
enormous increase, the number of casualties 
was much less in proportion to the busi- 
ness done than last year. Safety in street- 
car traveling has approached near to perfec- 
tion when only twenty-six passengers out of 
78,000,000 met with accidents. But even this. 
good record is beaten by the work done by 
the steamboats on Lake Michigan and the 
pleasure-boats inside the grounds. The total 
number of passengers carried by the Lake- 
steamers was 1,758,665, and not one was lost 
or injured. The electric launches were the 
favorite boats inside the Fair-grounds, and 
had a total patronage of 839,757. The steam- 
launches came next with 196,698 patrons, and 
the gondolas last with 149,192 patrons. About 
10,000,000 people were fed in the restaurants. 
of one catering-company, and, judging from 
this, less than 15,000,000 took meals on the 
grounds. The comparative smallness of this 
number can only be explained by the reign of 
the lunch basket. The record also shows 
that notwithstanding the millions of tickets 
handled, only 175 mistakes were made, and 
so carefully was the money guarded that not 
a dollar was lost by robbery. 


THE DRINK ISSUE. 





In Canada. 


The Interior, Chicago.—Our Canadian 
neighbors are considerably engrossed at 
resent in the consideration of temperance 
egislation. With them it is no new question. 
The need for authoritative dealing with the 
obvious evils of intemperance has long been 
apparent. More than one form of local option 
has found a place on the Statute Books both 


of the Dominion and of the Provinces. 


These, however, for various reasons, have 
pes unsatisfactory. Laws adopted by 
ocal option are hardly capable of rigid 
enforcement, and in districts where they are 
in operation they are more or less sys-. 
tematically evaded. Respect for law is 
lessened, and the evils against which it is 
ag directed are not suppressed. Elec- 
tions in Canada are not far off. In the 
Province of Ontario members of the legisla- 
tive assembly will be chosen in the course of 
next year, and there may be an election for 
the House of Commons; at all events it cannot 
be very long deferred. In both of these con- 
tests the temperance question will form an 
st factor. A Royal Commission ap- 
pointed by the Dominion Government has 
been taking evidence for months past. The 
Commissioners have gone from ocean to 
ocean, and have visited several parts 
of the United States, with a view of 
obtaining all the information they can 
from all sorts and conditions of men. Before 
them have appeared to testify the pastor and 
the saloon-keeper, the brewer, the distiller, 
and the Prohibitionist, municipal, Provincial, 
and National officials, general philanthropists, 
and the occasional crank. . The Legis- 
lature of the Province of Ontario have adopted 
a different method. At their last session 
they resolved on a direct appeal to the people. 
Already there is a very general and lively in- 
terest in the question about to be submitted. It 
will be a straight vote on Prohibition, and a 
majority of votes in favor of it may with con- 
fidence be anticipated in the Province. Such 
a result could scarcely be’ anticipated in the 
Province of Quebec, however it might fare in, 
the Provinces down by the sea. The Premier 
of the Dominion, Sir John Thompson, does 
not favor the plebiscite on this or any other 
question. . . . re ge OY there is a prior 
question to be decided. To whom does the 
power to enact probibitory legislation belong; 
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to the Dominion or the Provincial Govern- 


i “ments? 


Possibly the Su e Court will 
~decide this q and then advanced tem- 
» perance legislation is sure to follow. 


‘festo of the 


Prohibition in India. 


The Benner of Asia, Bombay.—The Mani- 
uor Prohibition League for 


“India has been translated into at least five 


~ 
. 
© 


in progress. Mr, Thomas Evans, of 
rie, the president of the League, writes: ‘‘I 
continue almost daily to receive most kind 
and sym 


and several other translations are 
Mussoo- 


thetic letters in favor of the new 


' Liquor Prohibition League for India.” . . . 


After referring to the translations of the 


-Manifesto, Mr. Evans continues: ‘‘It should 
‘mot be forgotten that we shall need to send 


forth not only papers to those who can read, 


but also persons to those who are not able to 
“read, to explain to them in their own lan- 


which we want them to do. 


the nature and object of the work 
And when it is 


“borne in mind that we have to deal with the 


whole country 


with its teeming millions of 


—— one may be able to form some idea of 
the 


mensity of the work which has to be 


-done, and of the absolute necessity for large 


moral, practical, and fiscal help. This work 


requires all the force and fire we can possibly 


put into it, so let us be strong, united, active, 
~and earnest.” 


At the fifth annual session of 


the Bombay District Conference of the M. E. 
“Church, lately held at Baroda, the following 


was adopted: 


thefgreat evil and uanger vo the peuple of 
ig Se the increasing use of intoxicating liquors 


‘by them, and also the hindrance which the spread of 
+ 8 curse 


is to all Christian work: 
That we, the members of the Bombay Dis- 


“trict Conference of the M. E. Charch, pledge oureelves 
anew to u-e our utmost endeavors to rescue the slaves 
of the sane vice, and prevent the spread of the habit 


“by w ng to bring about the total prohibition of the 
. manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, for any 
but medicinal purposes. 


The Woman’s Vote and Temperance in 


New Zealand. 
The Weekly News, Auckland, N. Z.—Some 


~gurprise has been expressed at the extensive 


canvassing to 
electoral roll. 
rolls stand, with a large number of female 
voters, and with every possible (and man 
impossible 
would be difficult to get a fifty per cent. vote, 
even in a keen political contest. 


ut every woman on the 
e believe that, as the new 


male qualified as an elector, it 


But, in an 


appeal on the subject of licenses, it is abso- 


lutely absurd to expect that half 


the names 


on the roll will be represented in any shape 


on polling day. 


In a large district, where 


there are not very many public-houses, if the 


whole Temperance Party were to become 


canvassers, they could not a fifty per cent. 


of the electors to the poll. 


he fact is, that 


this troublesome liquor question will be 


responsible for the rolls that 
being made gag being huge lists 
of names. 1 be stuff 


are now 


The rolls ed from A 


to Z, and it will be difficult to check whole- 


- gale 


tion, at least in the cities. 


There is no doubt that the admission of 
women to the franchise was achieved by 
“the action of the Temperance Party, who 
confidently anticipated that if women had 


the right to vote they would go 
full 
the liquor traffic. 


under 
bition of 


1 to their goal, the proh 
At almost every meet- 


ing in favor of giving females the right 
to vote, the women who spoke declared that 
the object which lay nearest to their hearts 
was the suppression of public-houses. Asa 
matter of fact, the advent of women to the 
suffrage will be the means of giving absolute 
~ security of tenure to every public-house in 
‘the country for at least three years. The 
Temperance Party were determined to have a 


change made, 


this is the result. 
.Woman’and the Grogshops.® 


The New Orieans.—The 
crusade nst the Foster grog ont the 
women of New Orleans is beyond any dispute 


a righteous 
‘to see the number of 


crusade. It is vely appalling 
ome at bev 





been opened, under the auspices of Council- 
man Foster, during the last six of nine months. 
There is not a neighborhood sacred from them; 
they have no respect for either Church, con- 
vent, or school. To young and old, to weak 
and strong, they carry temptation into nearly 
every block in the city. Thanks to Council- 
man Foster and his ordinances, if men and 
and women will not go to the drink-curse, the 
drink-curse will go to them. . . . Then 
let the women-folks go ahead with this move- 
ment upon which they have entered. : 
The intrusion of a groggery into a decent 
neighborhood is as much en régle and as 
much to be desired as was the appear- 
ance of Satan among the ‘sons of God,” as 
recorded in the Scripture narrative. Let the 
women go forward, therefore, with their noble 
work, and the groggeries will melt away 
beneath their resolute touch. 





LYNCH LAW IN AMERICA. 





Star and Herald, Panama.—Whilst the 
United States of America has not to contend 
with internal armed political strife such as we 
see unhappily recurring ay pairm f amongst 
the Republics of South and Central America, 
still it must be confessed that our northern 
neighbors have a foe—strong, powerful, and 
determined—to contend with, who, when 
an passion is aroused, sets law and order at 
detiance. Then, the people in numbers ranging 
from hundreds to thousands, appeal to arms, 
and render unsafe life and property, equally 
as much as when a revolution occurs in 
these parts. But, from the circumstances of 
the case in America they are called a ‘‘ mob” 
and in South America ‘‘revolutionists” or 
“rebels.” Both cases are practically illegal, 
equally dangerous, their tendencies alike 
damaging to the communities in which they 
take place, but nevertheless one is denounced 
more than the other—the black side of the 
case being given to the ‘‘ revolutionists ” who 
are held up in certain quarters of the outside 
world as the outcome of a lack of civilization. 
If that be the case, what must be said of those 
who are accounted as being civilized in the 
highest sense of the word, and whose proudest 
boast is liberty and freedom? But what ex- 


'Y | ample dothey set those whom they stigmatize 


as ‘‘ uncivilized ” ? 





SLAVERY AND ANARCHY. 





The sending of coolies to Brazil to work on 
the coffee-plantations calls forth this protest 
from The Telegraph, Hongkong, China: 


“The fact is simply that ‘slavery’ is a 
relative term, which a sophistical casuist 
might limit in meaning so as to exclude al- 
most anything on earth, but the stern truth 
cannot be altered by quibbling or hair-split- 
ting, and if these coolies are innocent enough 
to go to Brazil they will regretit. . . . 
They have no rights of citizenship, but be- 
come practically and absolutely the property 
of their ‘employers.’ Being familiar with 
the debt-slavery which is more or less preva- 
lent over all China, they rarely think of resist- 
ing, and probably would not be able toassert 
themselves if they tried. That is what actu- 
ally happens in the British and Dutch colonies 
of Malaya, even under special legislation 
rigidly enforced for the protection of the 
coolies; what then would be their condition in 
South America? They would be more deeply 
in debt on landing, because of the greater 
distance, so that instead of $50 to $150, as in 
Singapore, they would have about three times 
as much initial liability; they would be in a 
hopeless minority among the negroes and 
Indians in Brazil—turbulent classes totally 
different to Asiatics; they would be under a 
‘Government’ of volcanic instability, in a 
country where peaceful industry, the coolie’s 
capital, has absolutely not a single chance of 
meeting with its fair reward; life and proper- 
ty are about as secure as in the heart of 
* Darkest Africa ’— perhaps even less so. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Current Events. 








Wednesday, November 1. 


Both Houses of Congress in session...... In the 
Senate, Mr. Hill introduces two proposed amend- 
Mens lO the rules...... lu the House, the Silver Ke- 
peal Bul, as amended Dy the Senate, is passed by a 
vote Of 193 LO 94....-- Tue President signs the Bill, 
eoeeee An eicectiic car filled with passengers goes 
through a draw into the river at Portiand, Oregon, 
and tweuly lives aie lost....... ‘Lhe tunerai of Mayor 
Hasson takes place at Chicago.g 


At.Melilla, Morocco, tighting between the Spaniards 
and the Kilf tribesmen is continucd; a soituie under 
command of Generali Ortega enabies the garrisons of 
the forts to obtain food and water...... ibe Mata- 
belies are defeated im South Africa with heavy loss 
by the British torces, and Buluwayo, their capital is 
captured...... ‘Lhe Russian fleet, which was recently 
at Loulon, arrives at Ajaccio, Corsica. 


Thursday, Novemider 2. 


_ Iu the Senate, the amended Chinese Exclusion Act 
is passed...... in the House, alter a deadlock 
over a resolution authorizing the Ways and Means 
Committee to sit after the adjournment untii the re- 
assemDiing of the House, the Resolution is passed 
coccee Reports are received at the State and Navy 
Departments indicating that toreign Powers are 
intriguing in the interests of Admirai Melloin Brazil 
ecceee the Cunard Line steamer Camsania bieaks 
the eastward record by one hour and twenty min- 
ules. 

Ihe British Parliament reassembles; Mr. Fowler 
Moves the second reading of the Parish Councils 
Bill...... King Lobengula is reported to be trapped, 
and it 1s announced that 500 Macabeles were killed in 
arecent battie with the Britush...... Three Riffian 
spies are cuptured at Melilia, 


Friday, November 3. 


The Senate, in executive session, confirms the 
nomimation of james RK. Roosevelt as Secretary of 
Embassy at London....In the House, a resoiution 1s 
passed lo pay empluyés during the interval betore the 
LeXL Session, but being amended by the Senate, it 
falis through...... Both Houses of Congress adjourn 
sine dié..... The President issues a prociamation ap- 
pats Thursday, November 30, as ‘Thanksgiving 

AY see eee Twenty-tour new cases ot yellow-fever are 
reported at Brunswick, Ga...... The Cunard steam- 
ship Lucania breaks the western records by 29 
minutes. q@_* 


. Firing stops at Melilla, tne Riffians having dis- 
appeared trom the vicinity of the torts...... Social- 
ists storm a meeting of German Liberals in Vienna, 


m and, after a sharp fight, are repnised by the police 
Saturday, November 4. 


Silver men in Washington issue an appeal to the 
country...... There is a riot in the Council Chamber 
of Chicago during the election of a new Mayor, the 
riot being quelied by the pulice; Alderman Swift is 
elected, bu stopped by tne Police from taking the 
Mayor’s chair...... Princeton defeats the University 
of Pennsylvania at tootball in Philadelphia, and 
Harvard defeats Cornell 34 points to nothing. 


A cargo of dynamite explodes at a wharf at 
Santander, Spain, killing and wounding several hun- 
dred people; buildings near by take fire, and a 
large part of the town is destroyed...... King 
Lobengula, of the Matabeles, with his forces, is 
awaiting attack bythe British troops near Bulu- 
wayo...... M, Tirard, formerly Prime Minister of 
France, dies in Paris. 


Sunday, November s. 


, A vestibuled train on the Illinois Central Ranway 
is ditched, it is supposed by train robbers, and the 


fireman is killed; Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, president of 


the railway, is on the train The Winchester 
Arms Company admits that it is making projectiles 
to be shipped to Brazil aboard Zl Cid, 

_ The Spanish fort at Melilla cannonades the Riffian 
lines all day; it is found that from 45,000 to 50,000 
tribesmen are in the hills near the tort...... The 
bodies of 165 persons killed in the dynamite explosion 
at Santander, Spain, are recovered. 


eeeeee 


Monday, November 6., 


The Old Liberty Bell ts restored to its place in In- 
dependence Hali. Philadelphia, with formal cere- 
MONY....6: The President appoints General George 
D Ruggles Adjutant Genera) of the Army...... 
Alderman George B Swift is declared elected Mayor 
pro tem. of Chicago. 

Serious riots in Amsterdam and Marseilles...... 
Death of Sir Andrew Clark, Mr. Gladstone's physi- 
CiIAN...+++ The Emperor William issues an ediet 
against gambling in the German Army, 


Tuesday, Nevemiber 7. 


State and local elections are held ina nnmber of 
the States...... In the State of New York, the State 
Republican ticket is elected by about 20,000 plurality; 
in the City of New York the entire Democratic 
ticket is elected, as well as inthe State of Virginia. 
eacdee In Ohio, Governor McKinley is elected by 
about 70,000 plurality...... In Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, lowa, and South Dakota, the 
Republicans elect their candidates. 

Fighting between the Moors and Spaniards is con- 
tinued at Melilla, Morocco, the Riffians keeping up 
a constant fire...... It is ascertained that, at least, 
1,000 people are dead, wounded, or missing, as the 
result of the dynamite explosion at Santander, Spain 
senane The Parish Councils Bill is passed to a second 
reading by the House of Commons. 
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Winter Travel on Floating Palaces 


Along the Far=-Famed Coasts of the Mediterranean. 





A Southerly Ocean Route to Italy, Avoiding the Rough Weather of the Northern Atlantic. 


iterranean coasts have played the most important 

part in the history of advancing civilization. Greece 
has bequeathed to us her precious legacy of art and 
poetry, Rome has given us her grand representatives of 
patriotism and statecraft, Egypt has filled our souls with 
thrills of awe and wonderment, the Holy Land has in- 
spired us with lofty sentimentsand religious fervor, All 
along the blue Mediterranean Sea 
we find the indelible imprints of 
man’s past, the glorious monu- 
ments of antiquity. Upon those 
coasts the skies smile to-day as 
serene as in the days of Homer, 
of Virgil, of Cleopatra, and of 
Sulamith, and the hand of nature 
has not grown less lavish than of 
old. 

Nothing, therefore, is more nat- 
ural than the desire to visit the 
scenery of so much charm and 
such varied attraction. It remain- 
ed for modern ingenuity to furnish 
the means for the gratification of such desires, enabling 
travelers to enjoy all the comforts of civilization, and com- 
bining marvelous speed with the utmost degree of safety. 

The Mediterranean Winter Service of the Hamburg- 
American Line offers the ideal agency for pleasure travel. 
Magnificent twin-screw steamers of I 3-16,000 horse-power, 
combining the most luxuriousaccommodations with un- 
surpassed speed and safety, will make, beginning Nov. 
4th, regular tripsto Algzers, Naples, Genoa, also to Algiers, 
Naples, and Alexandria, Egypt. The Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, in placing Algiers within reach of the American 
traveling public, has met with general approval. Algiers 
has of late been highly recommended by the best medi- 
cal authorities of both hemispheres as one of the most 
beneficent health-resorts for invalids and convalescents. 
Aside from this the old African city is of unique origi- 
nality and attractiveness. Speaking of this new departure 


Bite since the childhood of the human race the Med- 





‘“‘rURST BISMARCK,” 8,874 TONS, 


of the Hamburg-American Line, the New York Sun 
says editorially; “In Algiers and Algeria there is novelty 
indeed ; and there are also antiquities of rare interest to 
the inquisitive mind. There are Oriental ways and cus- 
toms; there is Moorish and Byzantine architecture; there 
are many mosques; there are Arabs, Berbers, Turks, 
Moors, Negroes, Kulughs, Frenchmen, Jews, Maltese, and 
Spaniards; there are camels and dromedaries; there are 
queer spectacles of all kinds. .. . 
There are French hotels in Al- 
giers, besides others not French. 
The French Government keeps 
good order there. There are 
health-resorts along the coast, at 
which invalids get well. It is the 
best place in North Africa for a 
tourist.” 

Of Naples and its vicinity, of 
the grand Vesuvius, and the beau- 
tiful islands Ischia and Capri it is 
hardly necessary to speak. Neither 
need we enter at length into a 
description of the magnificent 
Genoa, or point out the many attractions of the lakesand 
cities of upper Italy; Travelers who wish to go to Switzer- 
land, to Tyrol, to the Riviera, or to the south of France 
will find Genoa the most convenient starting-point. 

Some of the Mediterranean trips will include Alexan- 
dria, Egypt’s maritime gate. Visions of the Nile, of 
Cairo, of the Pyramids, of all the grand sights of Cleo- 
patra’s realm rise up in the traveler’s mind as he 
approaches the land of the Pharaohs. 

For further information, for illustrated pamphlet, and 
Traveler's Guide, address 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 
37 Broadway, New York City. 
125 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
A. W. MYER, 401 California St., San Francisco, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast. 

















The Dim Border-land Between the 
Natural and the Supernatural,—With the 
Scripture injunctions as a safeguard against participat- 
ing in or seeking aid from necromancy or sorcery, 
against “ soothsayers,” “familiar spirits.’ etc., the 
intelligent student, while examining the results of 
scientifically conducted researches of modern times, 
will find himself passing through such a murky atmos- 
phere to meet so many dim and evil shapes that he 
must often recoil with horror from the task, only to 
more highly appreciate the higher regions of truth, of 
faith, of reverence, and of virtue. 

As regards clairvoyance, mesmerism, mind-reading, 
telepathy, etc., there exists beyond doubt, as evidenced 
trom facts seen and ‘proven, a border-land or territory, 
a region infested with savage thordes fofgsuperstition, 
imposture, and quackery, where? the natural {and the 
supernatural overlap§andj mingle;} but from out’ the 
dusky twilight, which for ever darkens this field of ob- 
servation, the investigator is confronted with the im- 
pressive charge, “Thus far shalt thon go and no 
farther.” In the book by Franklin Johnson, D.D., en- 
titled ‘‘ The New Psychic Studies in their Relation to 
Christian Thought,” we are informed of the results of 
studies carried on under the direction of the British 
Society for Psychical Research. This society, consti- 
tuted in 1882, under Prof. Henry Sidgwick, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1885, already numbered ‘nearly 
600 members, men of the highest standing in all de- 


partments of knowledge joining .its "ranks, among | deduced from.tne} principles to, be} rormulated as a re- | 





| 


| of Ripon, the Dean of Lincoln, the Right Hon. W. E. 
| Gladstone, the Poet Tennyson, J. C. Adams, LL D., 
| F.R.S., Professor of Astronomy in Cambridge Univer- 
| sity, and the discoverer, with Leverrier, of the planet 
| Neptune, and many other men of earnest, sober judg- 
| ment and above the suspicion of credulity or haste. 
The book in question shows why we are not to hope 
| for disproof of the existence of genuine cases of clair- 
| voyance, mesmerism, thonght transference, mind- 
| reading, basis of fact for spiritualism to rest upon, etc., 
and while quacks and charlatans of every sort take ad- 
| vantage of these mysteries to impose upon their dupes, 
it remains for the clergy to warn the masses against 
| ignorantly meddling with mysteries of so threatening a 
| character 


Without any efforts at sensationalism, and in simple, 
forceful language, the book referred to, in its 91 12mo 
pages, treats of the following subjects: ‘* Materialism ;” 
‘** Superstition and Imposture;” * Clairvoyance; Proph- 
ecy:"’ ‘*Monitions, Apparitions of the Living, Pro- 
phetic Visions; ‘‘ Prayer;’’ ‘“‘ The Atmosphere of 
Assemblies;’’ ** Psychical Manifestation in Revivals;” 
“ Mind Cure; Prayer Cure; Faith Cure;” “* Revelation 
and Inspiration;’’ ‘“*Mesmerism; Demoniac Posses- 
sion; ‘* Modern Demons;” ** Haunted Houses;” *‘ The 
History of Baluam,” etc. 


Underfthe subjects ‘‘ Prayer,’ ‘“‘ Psychical Manifesta- 
tions"in Revivals,” ‘‘ Revelation and Inspiration,” and 





“The Atmosphere of Assemblies,” the author intro- 
duces som highly Valuable and ‘interesting matter, as 


| whom it registered the Bishop of Carlisle, the Bishop 








sult of the new psychic studies, in their relation to 
Christian thought. The price of the book bound in 
cloth is 75 cents. We send it post-paid. Funk & 
Waenatts Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, New York. 





MISSIONARY. REVIE 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 

ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Associate Editors: J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of 
the ‘‘ International Missionary Union,” Buffalo, 
N. Y.; A. J. Gorpon, D.D., Boston, Mass,; 

D. L. Leonarp, D.D. 

Managing Editor; D. L. Prerson, 


Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages, making a 
volume of nearly 1,000 pages, $2 per year; $1.50 in 
clubs of ten or more. Specimen copy, 20 cts. Bound 
vol., $2.50. Jan., 1894, will begin the seventh year. 


‘* The only complete current review of missionary 
operations and missionary problems in connection with 
all Protestant agencies all the world over."’—Tur Rocx, 
London. 


Address ‘‘ The Missionary Review of the World,” 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
ithe process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
| much more. 
| 


1 | Seott?s Emulsion 


}stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
.assimilation because part- 

ly digested before taken. 
Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and all other 


A 4 . 
| wasting diseases. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
| New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 


Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 











From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 | 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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